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i60 pages of brief, fast-reading, factual histo: 
count of World War II, from the developments | 
ceded Axis aggression to the signing of the 
surrender. WORLD WAR II ts a complete 
the war, objectively accurate. It covers the milit 
$23.00 naval operations of a// nations, along with the « 
and diplomatic moves which preceded and ran con 
rently with the battle operations of fleets and ar 
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Few soldiers—or home-ftront workers, tor that matter 

were in a position, during the war, to follow every phase 
ot a war that took place on fronts a world apart. Security 
regulations, time limitations, the difficulty of evaluating 
information, of necessity for concentration on the task in 
hand, deprived citizen and soldier alike of the opportunity 
to form any complete idea or reasoned judgment on the 
operations being conducted along the far-flung fronts of 


history s greatest war. 


[he consequence was, inevitably, that everyone went 
on fighting his own little segment of the war, fitting into 
his view whatever information he acquired piecemeal, 
but unavoidably ill-informed on the “big picture.” 


WORLD WAR II was designed by professional his- 
torians to give a complete and rounded picture of the 
world war, from its origins to its end—a factual picture 








of what happened, where it happened, when it happened, Forty-four world and local war maps make 
esulted. WORLD WAR I] i | by th place references easy and quick. A carefull) 
What resulted. : is supp ementec oy the compiled and unusually long index (32 pages) 
maps and the reterence aids necessary in a reference work, facilitates fast, accurate reference to an) 
se ; /- Poe aa 

and by 14 appendixes containing the statistics and the name, fact, or incident mentioned in the tex 
" [his book was planned for double dut) 

historical documents which emerged from the war. for good reading, and for instant reference 
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KELETON UNIT: 


A present it’s hard to estimate just 
what is in store for the Army. But 
there are signs that the day of skeleton or 
near-skeleton units again may not be far 
off. 

If we do go back to skeleton and “peace- 
strength” outfits, it is hard to conceive how 
the professional Army can hope to keep 
fully prepared for the possible emergency 
it is always the Army’s duty to be ready to 
meet. 

No doubt there will be improvements 
in the efficiency of peacetime training. Per- 
haps we shall even avoid the wasteful scat- 
tering of the Army at a hundred different 
stations within the United States. 

But even if this cam be done, what can be 
expected from skeleton units? It took two 

or three years this last time to build up a 
™™ fighting Army from the tiny forces of air 
and ground we had in 1939, Can anyone 
possibly believe that if another war came 
we would have a similar length of time to 
prepare? : 

A skeleton unit cannot train adequately. 
In the first place, the turnover of the en- 
listed forces during the Twenties and Thir- 
ties was sometimes as high as one hundred 
per cent per year, But even if it had been 


far iower than that, it would still have been 


impossible to bring a unit up to a reasonably 
thorough state of training and keep it there. 

We had some units that were fairly brisk, 
outfits with able commanders who did their 
level best to see that every soldier actually 
got some chance at training in all the things 
a soldier needs to know for war. But for the 
most part we let the bookkeeping of our de- 
tailed training schedules fool us into be- 





lieving we had companies and squad: 
that were decently trained. 
A careful hour-by-hour record, | 
on every soldier in every outfit in th 
years, would almost inevitably prove +), 
the actual average attendance at traini:. 
was between ten and twenty per cent of t/ic 
total training hours scheduled. If this seem, 
low expressed in percentages, those of su/- 
ficient service will remember how seldoin : 
there were forty men present for training 
out of eighty-five in a rifle company, and 


how often there were but a dozen or so or u 
even less. a 
3 a 

NNUAL and reenlistment furloughs ¢ 


alone, entirely desirable as these ‘ 
were, reduced the attendance at training 
by nearly seventeen per cent. And guard, : 
fatigue Cincluding leaf-raking, grass-cut- | 
ting, cannon-ball-painting, barracks-paint- 
ing, whitewashing, helping the Quarter- I 
master with one type of labor or another); 
sickness and sick call and venereal inspec- 
tion; drawing canteen checks, clothing, : 
movie books, and rations; caring for and 
operating the firing ranges; authorized ab- 
sence for athletic training (as members of 
football, baseball, and other teams); at- 
tendance at funerals; the fighting of forest 


~ fires; court-martial and board attendance as 


witnesses; duty as day room orderly, bar- 
racks orderly, latrine orderly, and kitchen 
police; and twenty kinds of post special duts 
—these were the other things that strippe: 
an outfit of its men dav after day and yeu 
after year. 
These were the jobs, the routine duti: 

the normal and abnormal conditions t!) ' 
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and did result in leaving but five or 
on per unit free for training on many 
f the year. And they often took every 
for other duties leaving no men at all 

he foremost one of training. 
was not so bad, perhaps, in the techni- 
nd other service units and the air units, 
vhich a man’s job for the post, for the 
itary community, was often part of his 
ular training. Men in the Signal Corps 
\ orked in the station telephone system; men 
in the Quartermaster Corps worked in the 
post warehouses and took care’of the post 
utilities; men of the Medical Department 
worked in the hospital. But even these units 
seldom received a full degree of training 
for war; they were greatly hampered by the 
fact that they were shrunken peacetime 
units, and that whether a detachment had 
an actual strength of fifty or one hundred 
and fifty, it had the same total of regular 
chores to handle for the military commun- 

ity. 


> ee it was the Infantry and the other 
combat units that were always hit the 
hardest. They formed the general labor 
pool. They were the troops who were called 
upon to carry out all the extra work of 
routine housekeeping, much of it necessary 
and some of it excessive spit-and-polish. 
Even where a commanding officer was will- 
ing to let the appearance of his post run 
down in order to gain more time for badly 
needed training, the fact that his units were 
to all intents and purposes skeleton units 
anyway defeated his purpose. His troops 
‘earned a little more, but never enough. 
Now these arguments apply within any 
‘ype of peacetime regular establishment of 
the Navy, Air Forces, or Ground Forces. 
hey will apply within any conceivable 
‘uture type of unit. 
Assume, for example, that the vital duties 
the Army come to include the detection 
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of sudden attack by air and immediate warn- 
ing to our own combat forces, including 
the ground crews of pilotless V-bomb units, 
those of air units, those of airborne Infantry 
combat teams, and those of the regular 
ground forces alerted to oppose any attack- 
ing airborne units of the enemy and to help 
in control of the devastated areas of our own 
country. Assume any or all of this and you 
come to but one conclusion. 


HE existing Regular forces of what- 

ever kind must be kept at all times in 
the most thorough possible state of train- 
ing. 

This cannot be done with skeleton units, 
or units of a “peace strength” which is but 
a fraction of the full war strength. 

It cannot be done with such units, even 
if there is much improvement in the house- 
keeping situation—even if the day should 
come when money is appropriated for 
civilian labor to do K.P., gardening, clean- 
ing, firefighting, post upkeep and all such 
other chores. For even if these jobs can be 
done by other men than combat soldiers, 
the normal turnover from short enlistments, 
and the normal absences from training due 
to sickness, unauthorized absence, punish- 
ment, furlough, and so on will reduce the 
unit strength to a point where efficient, com- 
plete training of units as units cannot be 
carried out, even when the training of the 
individual soldier can be reasonably thor- 
ough. 

Whatever peacetime forces we have in 
the end, however small their total is, those 
units of those forces should be strong 
enough to permit their full training. 

There will be danger enough to the na- 
tion in cutting the professional forces dras- 
tically, without weakening them further 
through the setting up of skeleton or near- 
skeleton units. Such units can never attain 
the state of readiness which must exist. 





Not LONG AFPTER ONE PACIFIC ISLAND BATTLE I HAD OC 


casion to thumb through the decorations and awards made 
by an intantry div ision tor that operation. A certain colonel 
had been awarded the Bronze Star for “meritorious service 
in action, etc.” This citation was much like thousands of 
others in this war, but I was well acquainted with what the 
colonel had done on Saipan. He had been a War Depart 
ment observer. He had joined the division during the weeks 
before its departure for the island and had become friendly 
with a member of the staff. On the war-torn island he stayed 
a week. He did nothing to disgrace the uniform. He may 
have visited the front lines once or twice. I asked to see the 
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papers on this case and asked a few questions. I found that mit 
the colonel had gone back to Washington, sat down, an¢ in 
written his friend on the division staff to this effect: “Even 
one else here comes back with some kind of a decoration st 
Do you think it could be arranged for me to have a 
something to show for my efforts out there?” 
It could be and was “arranged.” A few days lat: 
tion appeared on a division order. 
This was one of the more flagrant violations « 
abused Army tradition. A great many men in this war ® 
ceived honors simply for the asking. Others who honest 
deserved recognition never received so much as an om 
NE 
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LE RIBBONS 


Shc. d our system of decorations and awards 
be obolished? A veteran combat historian 
thir <s that inconsistencies and injustices have 
destroyed the value of our medals. He says 
thot the men who went to war would have 
found satisfaction enough in the thought that 
they ably and honorably defended their 
homes and their country 


mendation. What caused this breakdown in what should 
have been the most carefully administered branch of the 
wars morale services? 

Initiation of requests for the award of decorations usually 
ses with the lowest echelon in a combat division, the com 
bany. A company commander, at the close of a battle, sits 
flown and writes out his recommendations. These are sup 
ported by affidavits of witnesses. The unit commander for- 
ards these papers through channels to division head- 
uarters, where many awards are made. At each stop on the 
ay, the recommendation is reviewed by a board. After con 
ideration of the merits, the division commander, upon the 
dvice of certain staff members, either approves or rejects 
e request. If the recommendation is for a decoration above 
he Silver Star, it must be sent on to a higher headquarters. 
War Department alone, or more properly, Congress, 

award the Congressional Medal of Honor. On the face 
yrs s this seems to be a perfectly reasonable procedure. 
tshould work, but it very rarely does. There are many rea 

ns for it. Most of them can be seen readily by following a 

commendation through channels. 

The man’s name was Arthur Klein, who should rank as 
ne of the great heroes of this war. A Jewish boy from 
brooklyn, he lied about his age to enlist in the Regular 

my at the age of fifteen. When I first met him, he was 

irty-three, a platoon leader in B Company, 106th Infan- 
His unit first went into action at Eniwetok. He and his 


en were green. They didn’t know what to expect that 
rd tha ornin ape 8 they went ashore. Within five minutes they 
n, and ‘cam ‘involv red in one of the toughest, knock-down, drag- 
Every et little battles ever fought. One thousand ninety-four Jap 
yration ese were killed, one was captured. Most of the fighting 





as hand-to-hand. In the first critical hours, Company B 
key to the action. In two and a half hours, the unit 


slugged, and blasted its way half the distance across 
29 
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company commander was lost, the company was disorgan 
ized, out of ammunition and stuck in front of 
Japanese pillboxes, unable to do anything. 
Onto the scene walked Artie Klein, his cs irbine slung over 
his shoulder, his hands in his pockets, a cigarette in the 
corner of his mouth, and his helmet on the back of his head. 
Maybe he didn’t know what he was doing, maybe he just 
didn’t care. But he began the most amazing individual per 
formance I have ever seen or heard of on a battlefield. He 
borrowed grenades, walked over to the Japanese positions, 
looked inside, and dropped his missiles on the heads of the 
enemy. When a machine gun was poked out of a porthole 
almost directly into his stomach, he reached over, grabbed 
it by the barrel, and lifted it out of the shelter with its Jap 
still hanging onto it. After taking care of its operator, he 
took the gun to the crew of an amphibian tractor near by and 
traded it for all the ammunition they had and all they could 
gather in the next thirty minutes. 


a series ot 


Klein then reorganized his company, the company next to 
him, and the company next to that. And within ten minutes 
he had two whole battalions attacking toward their objec 
tive. He was leading them. An hour later, while he was 
back looking for more ammunition, a counterattack hit his 
front lines in foree—450 howling, jumping Japanese. There 
were just about fifty woebegone, inexperienced Americans 
left, and gradually they were pushed back, with more men 
wounded and killed. 

Klein, hearing the commotion, ran to the front to find his 
men retreating. That was the moment he picked to make 
his speech. He jumped on a mound of earth and stood there, 
probably the best target the Japanese had been offered all 
that day. They fired at him with machine guns, rifles, gre 
nades, and mortars. If they had had a battle ship they would 
undoubtedly have used it. Artie unslung his c: irbine and 
pointed it, not at the enemy, but at his own retre ating men. 

“T’ll shoot the next son of a bitch that takes anothe rT step 
backward,” he said. “You guys are supposed to be All 
American soldiers, not Boy Scouts.” 

After a couple more waves of his weapon he had an after 
thought. “Personally, I’m going up there and do a little 
counterattacking myself. You guys fall in behind. And for 
your information, the first besteed who shoots me in the 
back, I'll live to see him in hell two jumps ahead of me.” 
all that were able, followed him. They 
not only broke up the counterattack, but they drove the 
Japanese all the way back across the island. 

But the “Twenty-four hours that made Klein famous.” 
had only begun. He spent the rest of the day rescuing 


Nineteen men, 





wounded men under hre, knocking out some pillboxes that 
had caused the deaths of fifteen men, directing tanks, di 
recting platoons, directing companies, directing battalions, 
and even directing Japs. After dark he led a night march 
from his company assembly point to join his battalion. 
No one knew where the enemy was. But everyone knew 
where Artie Klein v as. He led the march by advancing some 
thirty yards ahead ot nis column, and bellowing at the top 
of his lungs until he got an answer. The Marines answered 
him on the other side of the island, the other battalion, a 
mile away answered him, his own battalion answered him, 
and the Japs answered him, with bullets. But by deliberately 
exposing himself he accomplished his mission, a mission 
that no one else on the island had been able to accom 
plish 

For weeks afterward, the men of the 106th Infantry 


called Eniwetok, “Artie Klein Island.” 


One Dissenting Vote 


I knew about Klein, but before I got around to visiting 
his company, recommendations for citations were already in 
the hands of higher boards. I talked with every member of 
his unit. | talked with the battalion commander. We dug 
up new facts and one hundred and fifty affidavits. Everyone 
was sure that the man should have the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. There wasn’t one dissenting vote. His captain, 
however, had put him in for the Distinguished Service 
Cross. Why, I asked, if everyone agreed that the man 
should have the Medal of Honor, wasn’t he recommended 
for it? I got several answers: 


|) The man’s still alive. Maybe if he were dead, he'd 


stand a chance. 


2) You can’t give a Medal of Honor for a three-day 


battle. 

3) I saw a man get a Medal of Honor in the last war, 
but it was tough getting it through. I don’t think we can 
do it. We haven't the time to spend on it. 

4) Impossible. There hasn’t been a Medal of Honor 
given in this theater yet. We shouldn't be the first to start. 

I went to division headquarters. A good friend was serv 
ing on the awards board. I asked him what the disposition of 
Klein's case had been. The regimental board had knocked it 
down to a Silver Star and the Division board down to a 
Bronze Star. One more board and it would have been a 
commendation 

I asked why this had happened. I was told that the inci- 
dent, as written up, was not worth any more. Besides, my 
friend winked, lower echelons were usually too enthusi 
astic. It was a good idea to reduce their recommendations a 
\fter that I asked to see the recommendation and 
when I read it, | had to admit that the board was abso- 
lutely right. If I had come across the papers without any 
personal knowledge of the case, I most certainly wouldn't 
have recommended anything more than a Bronze Star. 

I then took my own records and everything else I could 
gather together about the Klein case to Major General 
Ralph C. Smith, then in command of the 27th Division, 


notch. 


in a 





and I told him the story. He was emphatic in a 
the man should have the Medal of Honor. The , 
turned back for rewriting and were finally passe 
one in the division and went on to theater hea 
lost sight of them for some time after that. 

On June 25, 1944, Artie Klein, by then a firs: 
was wounded at Chatcha Village on Saipan. Hi; 
again the old Klein tactics of thumbing his ; 
enemy. The Saipan Japs just didn’t care for pe ; | 
raucous fighter and shot him within twenty m H 
was evacuated to a hospital on Oahu, and in A 
months after his feats on Eniwetok, he was aw he 
Distinguished Service Cross, while he lay on me 
bed. 

About a month later I brought up the Klein ca talk 
ing to a member of the theaier awards board. He t | 
the Medal of Honor had not been recommende. 
the papers were not strong enough. There was some litt) 
thing that didn’t ring true. He had never met K\. 
nothing of the case, had never been in combat hin and 
had a nice big palm tree shading his window. So | went 
over the case again. He finally agreed that maybe Klein 
should have the Medal of Honor. 

But even so, it was too late. The case couldn't b re 
opened. The general had already awarded the DSC and 
it was just too much trouble. 

As time went on, I watched this same board knock 
down decoration after decoration. Almost always one notch 
The board was honest, and trying to be fair, but was judg 
ing each case on the way it was written, not on the way it 
happened. How could it do anything else? Not a single 
member of that board, as far as I know, had ever led a pla 
toon in combat, and it is impossible to visualize what you've 
never seen. 


ANeW 


Who Can Know All the Facts? 


But the blame for injustices lies all along the line, from 
the lowest echelons to the highest. No squad leader cai 
ever know what happens in his squad all the time. The prob 
ability of complete knowledge decreases the farther up you 
go. 

One night on Okinawa, Company E, 165th Infantry had 
an experience near Gusukuma Village which illustrates this 
point very well. During the afternoon of April 20 this com 
pany was ordered to assault a high hill from which the 
enemy had perfect observation. One platoon got almost t 
the top before the Japs opened up with a murderous fire 
The men could get neither forward nor back. They had to 
lie on the open hillside all afternoon, each slight movement 
attracting heavy fire. By radio, the platoon leader received 
word to withdraw as soon as darkness fell. The men sweatec 
all afternoon. When dusk began to fall, Technical Ser 
geant Ernie Schoeff, in charge of the little group, hearé 
the following orders from his radio. “Don’t move. Hold the 
ground at all costs. Company G is moving in as soon as I! 
gets dark.” Now Sergeant Schoeff knew that the Japanese 
knew his exact location and he knew that if he stayec 
where he was, a counterattack was inevitable. But !e—anc 
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n—stayed. At 2100 some seventy-five Japs came 
n the hill. 
alled all of his men by name. Three more were 
no one knew how. The other six met the 
| stood their ground. Schoeff, himself, told me 
e had fired his rifle until there was no more am- 
eft. Then he reached out and took one away from 
le bayoneted two enemy soldiers with it, shot 
ind then killed a fourth by hitting him over the 
only other man Schoeft knew anything about was 
rst Class Paul Cook, a BAR man. € Seok stood up 
his rile until he was killed. Schoeff said he would 
member the shadowy figure standing next to him, 
ind reloading. A later count showed that Cook had 
least thirty-five enemy soldiers. Of the other four 
o were killed, two were seriously wounded. Schoeft 
These six men beat off the attacking force 
led over fifty men. 
ked with Schoeff the next day. He knew about Cook, 
thing more. He said the other six men deserved some 
. Yet he couldn’t sign a single affidavit for his men, ex 
an ook—who was recommended for a DSC (and awarded 
a Silver Star). The others got nothing. Schoeff and his 
company commander were never able to learn what the 
others had done, except fight like the dev il. Nor did Schoeft 
ever receive an award for that night. There were no persons 
present to sign affidavits for it. 
Hundreds of outstanding infantry actions were never re 
warded for this same reason. Witnesses were later wounded 
ind were soon thousands of miles away. And in prolonged 
actions men forgot the earlier parts. Different comm: anders 
ried all kinds of things to overcome these difficulties and 
get the information they needed. Sometimes they held a 
company meeting as soon as the unit came out of the line 
ind asked each man for his ideas. 


oneted. 
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Every Man a Reporter 


One regiment went into battle with every soldier carrying 
ten or twelve mimeographed pieces of paper. As soon as he 
witnessed an outstanding action, he was to record a brief 
description of it. But it never worked. I sat in a foxhole one 
afternoon with a unit that was pinned down when things 
were pretty hot. I heard one rifleman call out to another, 
Say, Reilly, what the hell’s your serial number anyway? 
'm giving you a Silver Star. <ul its 

Often, too, men do not recognize great actions when they 

the m. An example is “Dancing Joe” Witzcak, squad 

of Company G, 32d Infantry, 7th Division. Late 

1K bruary 5, 1944 Staff Sergeant Witzcak’s squad was 
ipproaching the upper end of Kwajalein, when it was 
pinned down by accurate small-arms fire. Two or three men 
were seriously wounded and when aid men moved out to 
rescue them, they, too, were cut down. As the men lay 
where they were, afraid to move at all, the enemy began to 
pick them off. Then, almost in the middle of the area where 
the men were lying some small buildings caught on fire. 
It soon looked as if the whole squad would be lost, either 
fh unshot wounds or by roasting, unless it moved out. 


ai i & 


But no amount of coaxing, ordering, or bullying could make 
Most of them had debated the relative dan 
ger of the fire and the bullets and evidently decided to brave 


the fire. 


the men budge. 


‘Damned Fool’ or Hero? 


Witzcak got up and wi ilked over to a small knoll. To 
every Japane se 1n the area he Was now the proverbi: 1] broad 
But they didn’t hit 
him. He was hopping around first on one foot and then on 
the other like an Indian doing a rain dance. And all the time 
he was shouting. “See? See? Those dirty sons of 
can’t hit a goddamn thing! 
ing.” 

The men looked at Witzcak and shook their heads. One 
said later that he shouted, “Get down, you damned fool!” 
But Witzcak kept on dancing and chanting. The bullets 
got closer and closer. But they weren't hitting him, that was 
evident. One by one men of the squad got up and moved 
back. A few minutes later Witzcak was hit seriously as he 
still danced. But his last man had just moved out of danger. 

A few days later, other men in C ompany G only shook 
their heads about it. “That damned fool!” they said. I went 
over the action with them and asked them if they didn’t 
think he deserv ed some award, because it seemed to me one 
of the finest examples of leadership | had ever heard of 
But the men were of the opinion that Witzcak had been 
just plain silly. 


side of a barn and they let him have it. 


bitches 


Come on, you guys, get mov 


The next day, however, one m: in came around to see me 
“You know,” he said, “I think you're right. Joe did have a 


lot of guts.” By nightfall, five different soldiers had expresse “d 


the same opinion. Two days later Staff Sergeant Witzcak’s 
recommendation for a Silver Star went forward with twenty 
affidavits. 

Infantrymen live with death every minute of every day 
they are in the line and heroism is commonpl. ice. And they 
never consider their comrades tor decorations unless their 
attention is forcibly centered on events by wounds or some 
really spectacular performance. Most events in a battle 
not relatively spectacular, and although some officers and 
men are continuously courageous far above 
call of duty, 


and beyond the 
this is not recognized. 

Here is another story. One d: ry in the Okinawa campaign, 
a rifleman stepped on a land mine. It blew off both legs and 
his left arm. He was just a kid, with a ready smile for every 
one, and most of the other men had felt it their duty to look 
after him. After he was hurt so seriously, the boy lay on 
the ground, perfectly rational, and apologized for causing 
his comrades so much trouble. He didn’t complain. He as 
tounded everyone by giving comfort to a man near him 
who had been hit in the leg by a shell fragment. 

When that company came out of the line, every man 
who knew him signed an affidavit for a Bronze Star, in 
spite of the fact that the boy simply wandered into an area 
known to be mined. The contrast between this young 
soldier and Sergeant Witzcak is evident to the man who 
can view it dispassionately. But the men who see such 
things day in and day out cannot do so. If it were left to the 
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average int: intry soldier decorations would be measures of 
aye irity as much as of courage. Perhaps this is as it should 


because a man who is popular among intantrymen is 
usually a man among men. 


Needed: One Hemingway 


But there is a further serious consideration in making 


combat awards. Most company commanders a re picked for 
leadership. Only a small handful are able writers. One of the 
best company commanders I ever knew, a man who had the 
utmost respect of his men and a fine reputation as a field 
commander, could hardly put three words together for a ci 
tation. He would tear his hair for hours over a recommenda 
tion for a Bronze Star. He would call in his sergeants and 
they would all work furiously to help. But they barely man 
ized to get a Bronze Star for a man who had practically 
wiped out a Japane se platoon. 
First Class Willie Hokoanna of Hilo, Hawaii, a 
rifleman, could have stepped right out of Treasure Island. 
Vall, dark, and powerful, he wore earrings —— should have 
carried a cutlass between his teeth. In the Nafutan Point 
area of Sa lipan, several days after the campaign started, 
Willie had picked up a B: AR that had been shot from the 
hands of one of his comrades. It was pretty badly battered, 
almost unfit for use, but big Willie cannibalized, cleaned 
it, and tinkered it along. It fred and Willie loved it 
Willie and the rest of his company were in that little 
group which was pushed back on the beach by the ferocity 
of the enemy's last charge on July 7. Something like two 
hundred men fought all day against a force that numbered 
in the lhe dead and dying were pulled back 
makeshift perimeter. 
milled around outside the defense, 


Private 


thousands. 
into the center ol The Japanese 
trying to break in and 
finish off the last survivors. It was a fight like Custer’s must 
have hee n 

a dozen that day, but Willie Ho 
above the rest. He moved about the 
perimeter, firing his BAR from the hip, adding strength 
where \bout O800 the enemy tried to get 
inside the defensive circle by working along a narrow strip 
of beach. Several men had already been wounded there and 
little cover. But Willie Hokoanna stuck his BAR 
a fork of a small tree, about four feet above the 
From then until 2200, fourteen long, desperate 
hours, he stood behind that rifle, firing it up the beach. Men 
fell all around him, but Willie stood there stolidly, like 
Horatio at the bridge, nursing his weapon along, using 
whatever ammunition his mates could scrape together for 
him. When others came down to help him, he waved them 
away to help on other parts of the thinning line. 

I'wo days later a photographer took one of the great 
pictures of the war. It shows 140 dead Japanese lying in 
piles on the beach Willie defended. 

Willie's battalion commander, one of the most courageous 
soldiers ever to step on a battlefield, worked long and hard 
over a recommendation for the DSC. The division board 
passed it; what Hokoanna had done was already something of 
a legend. But in a higher headquarters it was knocked down 


tleroes were a dime 


koanna stood out 
it was needed. 
there was 


through 


ground. 
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to a Silver Star. The battalion commander can; 
cized because his writing could not do justice to : 
the man, even if some do hold that an Army off, 
able to do everything well. The truth is that hard] 
pany or battalion commander in a hundred can | 
to write as well as award boards apparently feel th id. 

It has been proposed that this be remedied 


taking the unit commander’s word for it, for | 1) 
know better than anyone else whether or not le. 
serves an award and what kind. But every soldie; “ 
old saw, “You recommend me and I'll recomm. ) 
and some company commanders would recomm re 


soldier for the DSC and others wouldn't award - 
Star to a man who captured Tokyo singlehanded is | 
have said, the higher award boards too often hav: 
who were never in combat. And sometimes na 
prejudiced men get on such boards. I know on 
jected to a Bronze Star award to a young office: lis 
tinguished work on the battlefield simply on th nd 


that the officer had once been transferred to another branch 
of the service. The same man also turned dow: ther 
decoration for an officer the day after he had had a bits 
personal quarrel with him. 

No man, sitting in a comfortable chair in a clean and 


quiet ofhice, can relive events pictured i In a recommendation 
for a decoration, even if he has a good imagination and th. 
writing is well done, unless he has experienced the sweat 
and smell and gripping fear of battle. 


What's the Policy? 


But to my mind the worst hindrance of all to an impartial 
and just award of battle honors lies in “policy.” No tw 
gene ‘rals, no two boards, ever see eye to eye on the governing 
policy to be followed. On Saipan an infantry soldier who 
saved his comrades at the cost of his life by covering a gre 
nade with his body was awarded a DSC. A Marine who did 
the same thing was awarded a Medal of Honor and un 
questionably deserved it. Here was a discrepancy in basi 
policy. 

There was also the “quota” system. In one theater chart 
were kept to show that the theater was receiving its jus 
number of awards. I don’t see how there can ever be a quota 
on bravery. All three battalions of one infantry regiment 
had taken about an equal part in a certain battle. Men o! 
two of the battalions received awards. The other battalion 
whose recommendations were sent up later through no fault 
of the unit, was told that the quota of decorations for that 
battle had been exhausted, and it took some argument | 
get that ruling revoked. 

The quota business also works the other way. On« high 
headquarters allotted a specific number of aw ards to e ich 
section of its staff. The chief of one section decided that 
the fair thing would be to divide them equally between of 
ficers and enlisted men and he did so, giving one to the 
senior officer under him and one to an enlisted man who 
had acted as enlisted chief of public relations and who 
had written laudatory articles about the commanding gen 
eral. Yet in this same outfit a man who had taken over 4 
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the middle of a battle and who had done an 
fine job was denied the same award because 
h recommendations had already been turned 


By the Numbers 


theater, another high headquarters ordered 
tle that company commanders turn in recom- 
for so many DSCs, Silver Stars, Bronze Stars, 
of Merit within twenty-four hours after the 
If the list was not forthcoming, the right to 
itions would be torteited. Naturally company 
s turned in as many men’s names as they could 

ind filled the quota. 
isted men felt that it was a “policy” of all com 
ssue more decorations to officers than to men in 
[hey often called the Bronze Star the “Officer's 
duct Ribbon” and the feeling had a real founda 
some of this preference for officers was deliberate 
of it accidental. Many commanders were con 
bout it and tried to remedy it. One of the main rea 
t is simply the Army’s structure. An infantry com 
be endeavoring to take a certain hill. 
oming back to higher eche lons that 
now on the upper slope of the hill,” 
the ridge line.” Finally, when the pA has been 
sees it W s “Smith” who took it. M any times Sergeant Joe 
Blow backial out an enemy machine gun or killed forty 
lapanese to enable the company to reach the top, but Cap 
n Smith, who probably did a fine job too, is more likely to 
vet a high award for the action. Smith’s name is connected 
vith the badly needed hill at regimental headquarters. 
Now, if Smith is a conscientious man, able to write well, 
Sergeant Blow will also get his DSC. Silver Stars, of course, 
ere almost an automatic issue to successful battalion com 
nanders and to staff officers likewise. The general is in con 
tant touch with his staff and always knows its worth. 
When the time comes for decorations he simply puts his 
staff officers down in routine f 


Reports 


“Smith’s com 
wv “Smith has 


fashion because he knows 

vhat they have done. They get their medals, but a machine 
unner who does a fine job i is not so lucky. His case must be 
eed all the way up the line. 

Some he adquarters of both the Navy and the Army ap 
parently followed the practice of decorating the command 
ing officer of a successful unit and considering it a decora 
tion for every man in the unit. Submarine commanders 
returning from a successful patrol received the Silver Star 
r Navy Cross. But one of the big fallacies of this is that 
itter a few months no one remembers that this was the case 

ind the decoration, for all intents and purposes, becomes 
me tor pe ‘rsonal bravery. The others who took part in the 
hazardous mission and took equal chances with the skipper 
have nothing to show for it. Probably the error here is not in 
giving the commander a decoration, but in giving him the 
wrong kind. Often the Distinguished Service Medal or 
Merit would be more appropriate. An example of 
this is an operation, after which the Navy gave the Army 
commander the Navy Cross, a medal that denotes extraor- 
dinary heroism in action. I am not questioning the Army 


Legi 


commander's ability and performance in the least. But in 
properly carrying out his job he simply did not, and had no 
chance to show “Extraordinary heroism. 

Infantrymen often talked about “Silver Star Patrols.” A 
high ranker would come down to the front lines, lead a 
patrol out in front for a while, perhaps do some fighting 
and perhaps not, and get a Silver Star. Some commanders 
were always looking for opportunities of honoring their 
friends and distinguished guests. 

Infantrymen also felt very strongly about the awards of 
decorations in the Air Forces, and probably no other deco 
ration was more loudly derided by the ground soldier than 
the Air Medal was. But the fact that an Air Force man could 
receive ten or more Oak Leaf Clusters to the Air Medal has 
already been discussed at length by others. 


Unit Citations 


It has been suggested that all individual decorations be 
superseded by a system of unit citations. This would do 
little to change the general situation, for just as much in 
consistency would probably prevail. The United States 
Army put eighty-nine combat divisions in the field, the 
United States Marine Corps put six. At this writing fifty 
per cent of the Marine divisions have received Presidential 
Unit Citations. held in the Army, 
forty-five divisions would have received this accolade. But 
only three, the 4th 1O1st Air- 
borne have received it. In the Pacific theater, where the 
Marine Divisions won their laurels, not one division was 
cited by the Army. 
ability of the Marines, but the same virtues in some of our 


This 


this figure some 


\rmored, 3d Infantry and 


No one disputes the valor and fighting 


finest infantry divisions have not yet been recognized. 
can only indicate a difference of policy. 

These are just a few of the mistakes and injustices that 
are due to a system which can only give unfair results. 
Many a combat soldier, even among those with decorations, 
believes the whole system should go. 

Why is it that of the decorations an infantry soldier could 
receive, the highest value is placed upon the Combat In 
fantry Badge? The infantryman knows that it puts him in 
a category which men cannot reach by favoritism or policy. 
He Lanes that no Wac in Naples will wear that little item 
as she does her three or four battle 
knows that no colonel 


and he 
from Theater Head 
quarters could come down to the front lines for an hour and 
pick it up. You have to earn that one, brother, to wear it. 

Perhaps a single combat decoration, with some modifica 
tions, would be best. But I’m afraid that sooner or later ways 
would be found to get around the rigid combat qualifica 
tions, and then the only result would be a general dissatisfac 
tion among the men who do the fighting. 

The only conclusion I can arrive at is that the whole 
system of awards should be discarded. Those of us who 
want honor should be able to find it in the simple fact that 
we wear the uniform. Men who go to war do not do so for 
the purpose of collecting ribbons. They go in defense of their 
homes and their country. The satisfaction of having done 
this well and honorably should be payment enough. 


Stars now, 


general 





So, You Were An Officer 


By John F. 


I'vi THE CORNER OF MY 
he art tor the underdog in any kind ol fight. | yuess most 


ALWAYS HAD A SOFT SPOT IN 
[hat’s why, after a little over a year as a civilian, 
I feel like taking up the cudgel in behalf of the hapless 
target of one of the greatest inkslinging campaigns in the 
history of the American press—the Army oflicer. 

I spent something over four years in the Army, nine 
teen months of which I was an enlisted man. We were 
called enlisted men in those palmy days before the men 
without commissions came forth as GI ‘Joe playing Uncle 
Tom to the brasshats’ Simon Legree. Life for the private 
was pretty plush then, even though he was only knocking 
down $21 a month, his clothes and his keep, less PX checks 
and laundry. No worries, no responsibilities, and no stand 
ing in front of the officers’ club biting your nails in envy. If 
you decided your figure was made for a Sam Browne belt, 
wothell, you applied for OCS. And if you made it you 
started to work for a change, and by the time the sadistic 
bird dogs at Benning, or Sill, or Lee, or wherever you hap- 
pe ‘ned to land got through with you, you were whispering 
“Uncle” in your own ear and vowing bitterly that if you had 
it to do all over again They could stuff their damned com 
mission in a spot, which if it were spelled out, would have 
this issue of this pub slication banne d in Boston. 

You looked forward to getting a commission, partly be 
cause you were tired of taking the OCS grind and partly be 
cause there happened to be a war on and you wanted to get 
into it, get it the hell over, and get back to th: at thirty a week 
job, or three hundred a week job, or whatever it was you 
left in civilian life. So you got your gold bars, you got a hell 
of a big bill for your uniforms (yes, I know you got an al 
vd ince but have you tried to buy a wardrobe on your mus 
tering out pay?), you started buying your own meals, and 
you got your tail chewed at least once a day by anyone from 
a first looey on up. Even the first sergeant got in his licks, 

in a respectful, third person, Old Army sort of way. 

You took a platoon overseas, found out that second lieu- 
tenants are as expendable as tent pegs, picked up a decora- 
tion or two, and if you were lucky, a promotion. You also 
discovered that a Schmeisser knocked a colonel just as cold 
as it did a buck private. Things were picking up, but by the 
time you had explained patiently for the fiftieth time to 
Private Hargrove McMauldin that he could have a wall 
tent to sleep in like the CO only if he were willing and able 
to worry _— the lives of eight hundred men instead of 
merely preserving the thick neck of one soldat—brother, by 
that time you were ready to turn in your pink pants and 
pitch your puptent with the sete 

But those things you could put up with. The cruellest 
= of all was when you came home and donned civvies. 

You thought you had done all right in the Army— —private 
to captain in six easy lessons and all that. You weren’t an 
infant prodigy, because you had Ground Forces eyes in an 
Air Forces war. But still you rested easy in the thought that 
your kids could ask you what you had done in the Big War 


of us do 
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Loosbrock 


without bringing a blush of shame to your Y 
didn’t expect any favors because you once ha seal 
sion. But you didn’t think it would be held aga i 

What happens? You find yourself a social n 


hanes 
under .200 in the pink toothbrush league. You Ye, 
mustering out pay on Ipana, Mum, Lifebuoy. You buy the 
little woman a scrubboard just in case ager ile grey wa 
ruining your social career. Then one night, you and 
the missus are twiddling your thumbs in a corner at 4 bri lo, 
party you overhear a snatch of conversation. 

“L wonder why the Loosbrocks just don’t seen belong 


They look like a nice young couple.” 

“My dear, haven't you heard? He was an OFFICER! 

“How horrible! I feel so sorry for his wife and family 

The scales fall from your eyes. So that was the matte: 
But why? What have I done to deserve this ostracism? Yo, 
rack your brain as you toss through many a sleepless nigh: 

You start investigating this thing and you find that even 
third-rate reporter who ever graduated from a backwood 
scandal sheet into khaki via the “I'll fight for my county 
but they'll have to come and get me’ route is crouching 
over a typewriter batting out reams of misinformation fo, 
a gullible public on “What's wrong with the Army?” You 
sit down and struggle through the outpourings of thes 
victims of literary allover and find that most of them 
fall in the category of the student manager of a Not 
Dame football team waxing oratorical on the subject “Wha 
was the matter with Knute Rockne and how | could haw 
done it better.” 

The funny part about the whole thing is that most 
the ex-enlisted men who are most vituperative in print abou 
the Army, the “caste system,” and things military in gener 
are men whom it would take a pretty tall imagination to ca 
mistreated. With few exceptions they are men who, le 
cause of special skills carried over from civilian life, wer 
placed in positions where they were able to knock dows 
good money, either while they were in the service or afte 
they got out. For many, about the only evil result of the 
military service was the necessity of filling out an incom 
tax form for the first time. 


One bitter Army critic is an ex-newspaperman, with @ 


master sergeant’s rating, who spent almost all of his Arm 
career writing for an Army publication and as a resu' 
stepped into a top job with a mass circulation magazine : 
roughly ten times his prewar salary. Another made sma 
fortune out of a little book he wrote ridiculing Army lif 
The same book gave him a reputation as a writer which pu 
him into a plushy (as compared to that of an infantryman 
job in which he sweated out the rest of the war. Still a thir 
overnight military expert pulled down gobs of dough from 
national syndicate and from a book, for cartoons and writin 
done on the Army’s time. The list could be carried on an 
on. 

Of course these guys say that it’s not their own persone 
gripes that they're airing. They're merely representing the 
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ink and file because they're among the articu 
le of putting their ideas into readable form. 
ler if that’s true. You look back on all the really 
you knew during your time in combat. How 
) had real gripes about the Army? Damned 
earch your memory you find that the men who 
oT iping about ofhcer privilege, the caste system, 
re the men who, when the bullets were flying, 
sted from the protection of the nearest ditch 

, given a good boot in the seat of the pants 

_ and told to get the hell up that hill (by an 


nclude that the greater part of the griping about 
nt of soldiers is done by men who never were 
vel wanted to be soldiers, and, in many cases, 
have been soldiers if they tried. How many of 
pplied for OCS and how many could have made 
physically, mentally and intestinally if they had 
ikes you a little sick at the stomach. 
with most of the major points made by these 
| enlisted men and find that almost all of your 
| ex-officer friends do likewise. You would have 
fectly willing to have worn the same uniform as 
ted man, more than willing if the government had 
bill. In fact, you did wear identical uniforms in 
if you hadn’t you would have been picked off. The 
nemy also practiced ofhicer-enlisted discrimination, in re 
rse, and the more you resembled a private the safer you 


dea of the same food for enlisted men and officers 
» you because you feel that in most cases the of 














ficers would be getting a break. The best chow you ever ate 
in the Army was as an enlisted man on Stateside duty. In 
combat the ay erage doggie had the edge on you. Responsible 
for no one’s welfare but his own, he was usually able to do 


a little scrounging and otten he would conde scend to slip 


you a raw tomato OF a slice ot onion to Havor up your meat 
and beans—unless he was one of the class-conscious boys 

The same quarters tol ofthe rs and enlisted men doesn’t 
seem so bad either. You never had any objection to sleeping 
in barracks when you were in garrison. In the field it would 
have meant that instead of living in solitary splendor, with 
a whole puptent to yourself, you would have a sackmate to 
keep you warm 

As for social equality during off duty hours, you always 
practiced that. Some of your good triends were enlisted 
men whom you entertained in your home. Most of them 
always seemed to have more money than you did. Your own 
brother was an enlisted man. And throughout the family 


circle there were a lot of them. No, the social barrier 
wouldn’t be a high hurdle. 

Another point which the would-be reorganizers of our 
armed forces always emphasize iS that officers should come 
from the ranks. If so, there would be more in 
centive for the enlisted man to do his iob. That you will 
really go along with. That’s what you did. As a matter of 
fact that’s where sixty-seven per cent of the commissioned 


personnel of an Army that just won a war came from. You 


they Say, 


One night, while you and the missus are twiddling your thumbs in a 
corner at a bridge party you overhear a snatch of conversation. So 
that was the matter. What had you done to deserve such ostracism? 

















wonde I what hy ippe me d to the incentive ol the men who are 
doing all the holle ring You know the answer to that. You've 
| had a ¢ hanc e to go to OC sS but 


| turned it down. | wanted to be with the boys “ 


he ard ita thousand times 


But this class loyalty seems to fade away after the equal 
itarians shed their uniforms. Who ever heard one of them 
ay “I had a chance at a $500 a week job with a slick mag 
but | turned it down. I thought I could do more for human 
ity on the copydesk of the Daily Blatt’: 

What burns you up is that the damage has been done. 
Ihe average American stay-at-home has come to think of 
the Army officer as an arrogant, Prussianistic, overbearing 
bastard, who delighted in forcing a poor, defenseless pri 
vate to serve him his breakfast in bed while the down 


trodden enlisted men stood in a chow line in a driving rain 





sitting, pencil-pushing, city room soldiers ye! 
and him fight!” Reams have been written o 
duty to the enlisted man—not a word on th 
listed man’s duty to his officers and to his coun 
ture is distorted. The exceptional officer wh 
privileges accorded to him Cand many of th 
listed men who did more than their share of 
they were commissioned ) is held up to the | 
fying officers in general, by a voluble group ; 
sent themselves as being the voice of the GI. 1 
file of both enlisted men and officers have not ae 
lowed to have their say. The average oflicer is 3 td : 
who fulfills his obligations conscientiously, y 
men as men and expects to be treated the san \ I 
average enlisted man is a good egg, who does | 


cher 
storm. There isn’t much said about the officer who never fully, who resents abuse, but sees it as abus: aad 
hit the sack in the field until the last private in his platoon authoritative class distinction. They get along y th 
was safely bedded down. And to read the stories, no private It’s the jerks on both sides of the fence who « in 
ever goofed off until an officer goaded him into it. trouble. 
What vou resent most isn’t what is said, but how it is So, you were an officer. You are glad of it ai ud 
said and who's saying it. Enlisted men, as a class, are being _ it. You toss the newspapers aside and put on your hat. 
set against officers, as a class, largely by a bunch of sideline- old supply sergeant is taking you to lunch 
% & & & 
* * 
The Soldier With the Toughest Job | 
| 
lhe Psychological Corporation recently asked five thousand per M 


sons (2,366 men and 2,634 women ), representing a cross section of 
urban homes in the United States, this question: In your opinion, Ke 
which soldier has the toughest, most dangerous and most heroic job 
to do—the one in the Medical Corps, Artillery, Infantry, Tank Corps, 


\ir Corps, Engineers? 


lhe results of the interviews follow: 


Medical Corps 
\rtillery 
Infantry . 
lank Corps 
Air Corps 
Eng:neers 
Paratroopers 
All equally dangerous 
Miscellaneous 
Don't Know 
Total 


16 


Total per cent 
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AGF Job: To Build 
Units Fit to Fight 


prime achievement ol 


\rmy Ground Forces in 

War Il was the American ground soldier—created 
iter numbers than ever before, and organized into 

ting teams which carried the war across two oceans into 
rt of the enemies’ territory 

a clerk. 1 


vy Ground Forces found him a civilian 


nic, a student—and turned him out a better fighting 
in the professional Nazi Or the fanatical Japane se 
\merican ground soldier was rushed to a maturity 
hich he had not planned or even dreamed Yet, sO 
his native hardihood, his resourcefulness, his 
and so skillfully \merican 
tostered and fashioned by Ground Forces leaders 


we're 
titive spirit were these 
conquered, on the ground, face to face and weapon 
pon, those Axis warriors whose military upbringing 
en toreseen and unhurried 


\ugust 1940 some three hundred German divisions 
poised along the Channel coast awaiting orders to 
Britain; Italy with some seventy divisions Was pre 
nother stab in the back 
and Japan with some 120 divisions was intrenching 


directed at the British in 


n the mainland of Asia and fortifying outlying islands 
Pacific. In that August of 1940 the ground fighting 
the United States consisted of twenty eight poorly 
‘d and partially organized divisions 
thteen National Guard). And in that same month 
| Headquarters, United States Army, charged with 


1946 


ten Regular 


The accomplishments of Army Ground Forces 
in training more than two million men are 
told in a forty-eight-page printed pamphlet 
“Report of Activities Army Ground Forces in 
World War Ii,” recently released by Head- 
quarters Army Ground Forces. Herewith is a 
condensed version of the report. 


held torces 
army within the continental limits of the United 
moved into the Army War College in Washington 
Gl 1O was to function tor nineteen months until reorgan 
March 1942 


Before it went out of existence GHQ had laid the ground 


“directing and supervising the t uning ol the 
ot the 
States, 


ized and renamed Army Ground Forces in 


work that resulted in the training and shipping overseas of 
7 othcers and men and world-wide victory tor the 


LInited Nations 


GHO saw the beginnings ol 


y 2c 
93 354 


an eftective in the 


National Guard and thx idoption rf 
1940. On the day betore the 
Pearl Harbor attack GHQO estimated that if war came the 
United States would need a ground army of four 


immy 
federalization of the 
\« lective Service in October 


milli mn 
men 


On March 9, 1942 when Army Ground Forces came 
being, it inherited from its predecessor 
35,000 ofheers and 740,000 men 


exactly the same number ot othee rs and men were stations d 


into 
force of some 


By that time, too, almost 


outside the continental limits ot the United States Thus, in 
March 1942 the United States had a ground army of about 
75,000 officers and 1,500,000 men 

The estimates of early 1942 had been reduced to allow 
for a ground army of 3,600,000 men. By midsummer ol 
1942 the estimate was again decreased—it was becoming 
apparent that we would need a vreater proportion of service 
troops and there was the pee DaaT: diate ne eds ot the ( xpanding 
\in Forces 

During 1942 the Army Ground Forces raised thirty-seven 
dis Isions, which, added to the thirty SIX already In existence 
made a total ot seventy three divisions Th ground army 
never exceeded eighty-nine divisions during World War II 
and 1942 marked its greatest rate of expansion 

lo build an intantry division of 15,000 men ri quires as 
many varied skills as might be found in a civilian com 
munity of the same size [ ransportation, equipment ind 
supply demand the service of more than 1,500 men; com 
munications, nearly an equal number; administration, 700 
repair and maintenance ol equipment $50: preparation ot 
food, 650: medical care, 600; and a variety of minor duties 
occupies some 1,600 men 

\ vear of intense activity 1s needed to pre pare 1 division 
for combat, and a precision cde Slyn d activation system was 
set up, building each division around a cadre of 172 officers 


and 1,190 enlisted men 


all drawn from an already active 


unit 


* All hgur 


Sin this re 





INFANTRY DIVISION 


CADRE STRENGTH VS. 
TOTAL ENLISTED STRENGTH 
< 
LEGEND 9 
1 1859 15007 


ENLISTED CADRE STRENGTH 


TRENGTH 





Replacements W ere 
Acute Test of AGF 


452 officers from office; 
schools, service schools and 
seem pools. During the { 
following “Activation Day tl 
“filler of 13,425 men came f; 


ception centers. Meanwhil. 
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per cent of the division's equil 
arrived and the stage was se 





20 100 39 291 13) «60169 28 


ing. 

The organization of the cad 
activation training, the concer 
equipment, and the actual : 
the division was a tremendou Yet 
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the system worked smoothly a: \u 
gust 1942, the last division of VW W, 
Il was formed. 

In 1944 a crisis developed 
battle fronts called for more ground sol 
diers. The Japanese and the Germans 
the jungles, and the beachhead 
taken a far greater toll than had bee: 
anticipated. ‘Then came the Nazis’ fi 
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Cadre System Built Ground Forces Units 


In building a division under the cadre system the pros 
pective division commander, his two principal subordinates, 
and other key infantry and artillery officers were brought to 
headquarters tor a week of orientation 
and staff then spent a month at the 
worth The 
fantry School 
School 


tended appropriat service schools 


Che commander 
C&GS at Fort Leaven 
assistant division commander went to the In 
and the artillery commander to the Artillery 
All other officers of the cadre simultaneously 


activation the commander and 
the principal officers arrived at the division camp. There 
they were joined by the remainder of the officer cadre and 
the entire enlisted cadre 


I hirty-seven days before 


Then came the complement of 


18 





punch in the Ardennes in Dec 
1944 which climaxed an already strain 
reinforcement problem. In the U: 
States seven divisions had been alert 
least six months ahead of scl 
and tens of thousands of men had |x 
drawn as overseas replacement 


4 


their parent divisions. The crisis 
such that the Air Forces and Sen 
Forces were called upon to return 
of the men previously given them 

In World War I the United Sta 
56 activated fifty-eight infantry divisions of 
which only forty two got overseas, and 
those twelve never functioned as combat 
units. Of the sixteen divisions formir 
at home in November, 1918, nine wer 
at less than half strength and one new! 
activated division had an actual strength 
of one enlisted man. In World War | 
AGF raised eighty-nine divisions and supporting 
sent every division overseas and eighty-eight into comba! 
It also maintained them in combat despite the fact that by 
January 1945, forty-seven infantry regiments had lost | 
one hundred per cent to two hundred per cent of thei 
strength in battle casualties alone. By May 1945 the hv 
hi - st hit divisions had suffered 176 per cent batt! 
ties in all components. Yet all losses were subst 
a a 

All our ground forces were committed when German) 
surrendered. At that time, more than ninety-six p 
of the tactical troops of AGF were overseas, with 
divisions dispatched three months earlier. 
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Replacement Training Centers 
Turned Out 2,453,000 Men 


warfare requires new and improved training 
id AGF brought them to a stage of refinement 
re approached. Complicating the problem was 
ty of turning out a finished fighter in less time 
mally conside red necessary. 
Ground Forces controlled the training of the 
my through training directives circulated through 
mmand; through inspections by the Comm nding 
nd his staff; and through training tests adminis. 
il units. Thus AGF exe eeciend control and super 
rough all phases of the training cycle. Six basic 
: guided this supervisory control: 


[hat a unit should be trained as a unit rather than 
is a group of separate individuals. 
Ce umwork. 

hat the troop commander himself was responsible 
for training rather than the specialist who might 
ictually conduct it. This fostered personal leader 
ship. 

Emphasis on general military proficiency. 
make the soldier first, the technician later. 
Rigid performance 


This fostered 


This to 


tests on successive 


uniformity, 


training 


phases. These to insure adjust 


early 


ment to exacting standards, and the earliest efficient 
completion of the training mission. 

Free maneuver of large units of the combined arms, 
with realistic umpiring, and under conditions ap- 


proaching actual battle. 

Realism. The use of more than 687,365 tons of live 
ymmunition, and life-sized maneuver areas were con 
crete expressions of this fundamental requirement. 


ARMY GROUND FORCES 


REPLACEMENT TRAINING CENTERS MONTHLY INPUT 
FROM 9 MARCH 1942 TO 30 SEPTEMBER 1945 








It Was necessary that American mili 


tary doctrine be kept constantly up-to 
date and this was accomplished by main 
taining a group of observers in every 
theater. As the war continued a limited 
number of combat experienced officers were brought back 
to occupy positions on the staff of AGF and its subordinate 
elements. 

The documents that guided the training program did 
much more than outline the subjects to be taught and the 
time to be allotted to each. They took into consideration 
such factors as availability of ranges, training aids, we: _— 
and other facilities. They enab le d inexperienced staff « 
ficers to utilize time and equipment correctly in order to 
cover the entire field and yet stress subjects of particular im 
portance. AGF, 
most of them involving the firing 
of live ammunition. In many respects they were more de 
manding than combat itself. 


Practical tests, conceived and conducted by 
were rigid and realistic, 


In the training of the individual soldier the psychological 
aspect was not neglected. An extensive program of orienta 
tion of the individual as to the causes of the war and the ob 
jectives for which America was fighting was conducted 

Che problem of furnishing replacements to combat units 
was successfully met throughout the war by the Replace 
ment Training Centers. From March 9, 1942 to July 31, 
1945, 2,453,000 men were processed through these centers 
On V-E day there were twenty-one such centers with 
total capacity of more than 378,000 men. In no previous wat 
had any nation furnished its combat units with the daily 
flow of trained men that AGF sent to front-line outfits dur 
ing the war. 

The training period at the Replacement Training Centers 
was first set at thirteen weeks and later incre: ised to seven 
teen weeks. E pert instructors and fully developed training 
aids were used. Thorough training in the use of weapons 















































DISTRIBUTION OF STRENGTH 
(ALL THEATERS) 
AS OF 31 JULY 1945 


GROUND 
ARMS 
34.9% 





DISTRIBUTION OF CUMULATIVE 
CASUALTIES (ALL THEATERS) 


AS OF 31 JULY 1945 






UR 
A CORPS 


SERVICE 7.9% 12.3% 


GROUND ARMS 


19.8% 


Infantry divisions had 67.8 per cent of all 
army battle casualties, armored divisions had 
6.9 per cent, and airborne divisions 2.7 per cent. 
In infantry divisions, infantry units had 94.25 
per cent of all casualties. Number of casualties 
by types of units follow: 


Airborne divisions ......... 25,882 
Infantry, mountain and cav- 
alry divisions Se 
Armored divisions ......... 65,110 
All others .. .214,090 
Total casualties ...... . .945,964 
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Casualties Required § pj 
‘Conversion’ Training § A; 


s the primary aim I he last two weeks WEI! 
| 


held under conditions as neat comDat as Could 
Ihe Army Ground Forces schools—Infant 
lery, Antiaircraft, Armored, Coast Artillery, ( 
chute, and Tank Destrovers—trained or produ 
the ofhcers who led the ground forces t 
time expansion ol these schools was almost 
he time of Pear! Harbor The Infantry Scho 
ning had an enrollment of 3,656, but less than 
student body had grown to 16,925. Other schoo 
similarly 
In the helds of training literature and training 
strides were made not only in producing huge q \ 
such aids but also in improving the quality of 
Stilted military writing gave way to a new st \ 
manual writing—aimed particularly at the ex] 
of recent civilians. The use of illustrations 
development of highly personalized and dram 


hims and him strips were a notable addition t 
training aids. By the end of the war AGF, in 
with the Signal ( orps who produced them, ha 


286 films and 545 film strips 

Specialize d training was carried on as the nece: 
The California desert training center was estal 
teach American units desert wartare. At ¢ 
orado, a mountain training center was estab 
skiing center was established at ( amp Hale, ¢ 
cold weather training center was set up at Camp \lc( 
Wisconsin. Army Ground Forces first conducted 
ous training at Carabelle, Florida. Later this tyy 
ing was taken over by the Navy and a large, « 
vas conducted 


Diego, California. The recognized 


yvram ot amphibious Instruction 
Importance 
fighters resulted in the opening of the Parachute $ 
Fort Benning, Georgia, in the spring of 1941. Att 
of the airborne effort the school graduated 1,25 
: week and by Septe mber 1, 1945, 90,992 student 
ished parachute jumping courses. During thei 
instruction they had made 509,842 jumps 

When the toll of battle began to count it became 
that the infantry was taking much greater losses 1 
of the other arms. To furnish required replacen 
version training of surplus antiaircraft units and n 
the air and service forces into infantrymen was 
[his training usually consisted of six weeks of inter 
struction. Within the United States a total of 213.5 
was converted and a similar program was con 
Europe. Particular attention was given to making th 
feel that he was honored in becoming a “doughboy 

As the Gserman armies were being desiroved 
plans were made for the redeployment training 
that were to be sent to the Pacific. Accent was } 
methods of destroying Japanese in caves, on malari 
swimming, perimeter defense, and the gaining of 
proficiency in the use of individual weapons. 
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picking the Leaders 
And Men to Be Led 


ping an adequate ofhicers’ corps for the ground 
lian skills and specialties were of less use as a 
ommiussion than in the alr and service forces. 
daring and personal military skill, while just as 
n the ground officer as in the officer who was to 
e air or on the sea, were vet secondary, in him, 
ity to direct the ettorts of enlisted men and the 
coordinate plans and actions amidst the hazards 
rtainties of immediate combat. Le: idership and a 
responsibility were the two tr 1its most wanted in 
combat officer. By war's end approximately 123 
he id been singled out from the norm 1 alloc: mon 
(Ground Forces inductees tor that process of orien 
d training which ended in ofheership. 
her personnel situation peculiar to the ground forces 
1943 when it became apparent that conditions 
vhich ground soldiers trained in this country and 
which they lived and tought overseas were too de 
» physically for many men. AGF recommended that 
e most physic: lly ab le inductees be assigned to the 
arms 1n the future. The system known as the 
Profile Plan was adopted as the proper criterion 
ecting men for the ground forces and AGI received 
two per cent of its personnel allocation from the top 
v of physically qualified inductees. (See chart on 
page 
reception, classification, and assignment of men ac 
d tor service presented a challenge to the army's pel 
managers. The prob m was to assign them to the 
compone nts where their varied skills, aptitudes, 
dership abilities, physical capabilities, and other personal 
cteristics would be of greatest use. The methods of 
tion and personnel allocation which were devised, 
ugh refined and altered as certain occasions demande d, 
basically sound. The plan followed by the last three 
ns to be activated was ess¢ ntially the same as that de 
the original division activated more than a veat 


\rmy Ground Forces continually strove to conserve man 
l his effort was continuous. It can be recognized most 
in three major projects which required the attention 

tivity of the headquarters and every subordinate com 
hese were the creation of what were called training 
ipping rate tables; the reduction of losses in the train 
stallations by clarifying the physical standards for 
shipme nt of personnel, and the movement ot 
lly able men out of zone of interior installations by 
vy them with men physically disqualified for or re 
trom overseas service 
ng the war, Army Ground Forces Ferry irters ad 
red more than four million men and 230,000 officers 
the overhead maintained to accomplish this was con 
kept at a low level. During the year 1943 for ex 
\GF personnel in Washington, D. C., represented 
) per cent of the capital's military population. 
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ANNUAL OUTPUT OF AGF 
OFFICER CANDIDATE SCHOOLS" 


THRU 16 OCT 1945 * EXCLUSIVE OF ROTC CANDIDATES 


53,744 52,953 


1941 1942 1943 
ALL SCHOOLS 


303 177 164 


41 42 43 44 41 42 43 44 45 
ANTIAIRCRAFT ARMORED 


1,536 1 46g 


Wt: th 


42 43 44 42 43 


CAVALRY COAST 
ARTILLERY 


24,190 19 452 
233 


41 42 43 4 4% 41 42 43 44 45 


FIELD INFANTRY 
ARTILLERY 


3,261 
1,565 


77 


42 43 


TANK 
DESTROYER 











vcacert «STATUS OF EQUIPMENT IN UNITS ASSIGNED TO BOQ AGF 
cquepres -—-«CEXPRESSED BY PERCENTAGE BASED OM 100 REPRESENTATIVE 
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AGF Had Role in Developing 
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New Equipment for Its Units bad 
changed itse 
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Shipment of Trained Fighters ble 
Overseas Was Huge Problem 


nditions had a constant effect on the organization 
Fs ind army in World War II. Personnel and equip- 
ment shifted to conform to available shipping space, to 
the 1 t warfare waged by the enemy, to the type of ter- 
ain limate in the current or anticipated theater, to the 
leve nt of new weapons, to the availability of Ameri 
n wer, and to Allied battle experiences. 
In ground forces it was an unremitting struggle to 
h the mission with the minimum of men. Tables 
f Orcanization and Equipment were constantly clarified 
ind simplified and yet made more detailed. 

(he idea behind ground army organization was to con 
‘entrate a maximury of men and matériel in offensive strik 
When in the fall of 1942 it became necessary to 
educe the contemplated strength of the ground forces, the 
mobility and striking force of the ground arms were stream 
ined and resulted in the adoption, in 1943, of new tables oi 
ganization and equipment. Wherever possible tactical 
groups were substituted for fixed organizations, to provid: 
lexibility in meeting day-to-day changes. Inherent tenden 
cies toward excessive specialization of personnel and equip 
ment were discouraged and emphasis was put upon the 
fundamental concept of economy of force. 

Three new types 


of divisions were organized and 
quipped early in the war. They were the motorized, air 
borne, and light divisions. “Special type” units were also 
developed. These included amphibious tank battalions, am 
phibious tractor battalions, joint assault signal companies, 
\irborne army signal battalions, and rocket field artillery bat 
talions 

In the summer of 1943 the armored division was revised, 

1944 the airborne division was basically changed, and 
in the same year one of the three light divisions was re 

nized as a mountain division. Non-divisional ground 
force arms such as field and antiaircraft artillery, mecha 


nized cavalry, 


and combat engineers were organized into 
groups 


Until the beginning of 1943 long-range plans for the 


TABLES OF ORGANIZATION ENLISTED STRENGTHS OF ARMY GROUND FORCE UNITS ARRIVING IN PORTS OF EMBARKATION 
fy MONTHS 





200,000 — ‘ > 2 
180 000 — ; 
160 000 a FROM 9 MARCH 1942 TO 31 JULY 1945 | 
TWE ARMY GROUND FORCES 

140.000 | 

wh SENT TO PORTS OF EMBARKATION 
LF ae ors | 

pe AN ENLISTED STRENGTH OF 
100.000 1 | : 

| 


| | the 3,7 isting ‘d Service 
| went to ground army personnel. 


shipping of units overseas were impossi 
It became almost routine to have a 
specific unit alerted for movement over 
seas and then at the last minute, a 
change in plan would necessitate alert 
ing a different type unit for the movement. Such a change 
negated the effort expended in preparing the original unit 
and resulted in the newly selected unit being less well pro 
pared. The cumulative effect of stripping some units to 
prepare others accentuated difficulties when the stripped 
units came up for shipment. However by 1943 world-wide 
planning had reached the point where reasonable forecasts 
of overseas shipment could be placed in operation. 

In February 1943 the War Department produced a book 
let known as POM 
which contained detailed instructions concerning personne! 
equipment, supply and administration and became the bible 
for all echelons. 


Preparation tor Overseas Movement 


AGF made important contributions to 
both the original and revised editions of POM 

AGF published implementing instructions for the prepa 
ration of units for overseas movements and these instructions 
were revised whenever ape was revised 

The Inspector General of the Army inspected various 
units from two days to six wae prior to the e xpected de 
parture from home station and the reports of the IGD in 
summation rated units “ready,” or “ready pro 
mes ining th it certain deficie ncies were to be cor 
rected prior to de yparture. AGF had a very favorable position 
with regard to the number of units rated 
compared to the army as a whole 

Altogether AGE put well over two million men, organ 


“not re ady,” 
vided,” 


“not ready” as 


ized as units, aboard ships for overseas combat. ° Che sre were 
three peak periods of shipment: September 1942, when 
some 90,000 ground troops went to the United Kingdom; 
the months of January, February and March 1944, when 
the final build up for the actual European invasion sent 
some 315,000 ground fighters abroad; and the August 
October period of 1944, when some 400,000 soldiers from 
the training areas were sent to Europe for the imminent in 
vasion of Germany 
The ground forces absorbed eighty-one per cent of th 
American Army’s battle losses, the Infantry, which com 
prised only 20.5 per cent of the total strength overseas, took 
seventy pel cent ot the total casualties 
The ground armies captured and dis 
armed more than 8,000,000 enemy 
troops. 
The ground soldiers made more than 
forty major landings on hostile shores. 
; Of the 276 men thus far granted the 


Medal of Honor, 239 


Army Ground 


Congressional 
have been members of the 
rorces. More than eighty per cent of 
00 Distinguished Service Crosses 


This most technologic | ill man s 





G1C% ot ; ‘ 
} struggles pul just as much emphasis on 


the ground soldiers as did those wars 
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: waged with the short sword and the 
Atehe musket. The GI of World War II proved 


a worthy successor to his 
ims hi 
arms. 


ancestors-in 
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g [ could 
So strictly circumscribed were the Japanese 
that even these limited war»s | 
for them. In the conflict with China 1895 
pitte d against an opponent whose immense po 5 


} i 

tary strength was entirely undeveloped, so th 
' 

ind military forces on both sides wert 


1904-05. however. the Japanese 


naval 
similar In 
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mselves outmatched from beginning, and it was 


igh the cool acceptance of an uninterrupted series 
ted risks” that they were eventually able to gain 
ss: Japan's entire plan of campaign stood on Ad 
's ability to control the Russian naval forces op 
1 and thus enable the Japanese armies to land on 
nent and drive the Russians out of Korea and 
nchuria. Yet Togo had to reckon with two Russian 
approximately equal to his own whole force: the 
n Fleet at Port Arthur and the Baltic Fleet in 
Vorse still, the six battleships and eight cruisers 
tNAL MBUUNE, }046 





Two earlier successes in waging limited war 
encouraged the Japanese fo believe that they 
could be successful in limiting the scope of 
the war they planned in 1941. Theirs was a 
strategy of fear—fear that the ‘Chinese Inci- 
dent"’ was getting out of hand and had to be 
resolved; fear based on the knowledge that 
teo big a bite in the Pacific would lead to dis- 
aster. The attack on the U. S. fleet at Pearl 
Harbor, as the Japanese saw and planned it, 
was not a main effort but a diversionary at- 
tack designed to give the Japanese time to 
isolate and overrun their primary target— 
Southeast Asia and the East Indies. 


which tormed the backbone of Togo’s Heet and the 


Cornet! 


} 
stone of the entire Japanese tratee\ were irreplaceable 


Japan s shipbuilding resources were not yet equal to thi 
building ol battle ships and irmored cruisers 

[he infamous model for Pearl Harbor was Togo’s surprisé 
torpedo boat attac k on the Russian feet in Port Arthur lh 


attack succeeded in temporarily disabling three out of the 


{ 


seven battleships of that force. But while with his own 
Heet he kept watch over the remaining Far Eastern fleet 

losing two of his battleships on mines— Togo knew that 
merely to keep that fleet under control was not enough. He 
had to destroy it, betore the Baltic Fleet had time to come 
out to the Far East and take him between two forc« \nd 
he would have to destroy it at Port Arthur without in urring 
losses which would make it impossible for him to meet the 
Baltic Fleet when it arrived. The Strategy by which logo 
succeeded in solving this appalling task of defeating in suc 
cession two fleets, each of equal strength to his own, wa: 
determined by the strictest possible economy ot his force 

\ hile the Japane sé battle feet was kept rigidly In reserve 
to be thrown in only when absolutely unavoidable, the tas} 
ol whittling down the Port Arthur fleet was entrusted to 
other forces which could be more readily replaced mines 
blockships, torpedo boats, and above all, to th Japa 
nese Army. General Nogi, the Japanese commander before 
Port Arthur, ruthlessly sacrificed thousands upon thousand 
of his best troops in the capture of heights from which the 
Japanese were then able to survey the harbor ind ar Stroy 
the Russian fleet by long-range artillery fire. Thus the Japa 
nese battle fleet was able to maintain the indispen abl 
command” ove! the | al | astern waters without ever emerg 
ing from its role as ultimate reserve; and, when some month 
atter the fall ot Port \rthur, the Baltic Fleet came out te 
the Far East, logo was able to meet it with unimpaired 
forces and in the battle of Tsushima inflict upon it one of 


the most decisive defeats known to naval history 
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That the Japanese themselves had consciously planned 
their war against Russia as a “limited war” is confirmed by 
Sir Julian Corbett. After that conflict the Japanese fur- 
nished the British Admiralty under the Anglo-Japanese al- 
liance with inside information, which Corbett as the of- 
ficial historiographer of the Royal Navy used as the basis of 
his study of the Russo-Japanese War. That study has not 
been made public; but the gist of it was incorporated by 
Corbett in Chapter VI of his Principles of Wartime Strat- 
egy in which he analyzed the Russo-Japanese War as a 
classical example of a “limited war.” 

The conditions which had determined Japan’s strategy in 
1895 and in 1904-05 continued to determine it in 1941. 

In the thirty-six years since her war with Russia, Japan 
had achieved a vast expansion of her military and economic 
strength. Yet, her fundamental weaknesses had not been 
eradicated. Her main source of strength, her manpower, 
was still absorbed to an inordinate extent by uneconomic 
methods of agricultural and industrial production. Her in- 
dustrial capacity, although feverishly expanded, had still 
hardly reached the level of a minor industrial power ‘ike 
Belgium. Moreover, the expansion of her industrial po- 
tential merely served to accentuate her dependency upon 
outside sources for most of her strategic raw materials: oil, 
iron ore, scrap, tin, chromite, rubber. 


Impasse in 1941 


Meanwhile, the “Chinese incident,” so rashly begun four 
years earlier at the Marco Polo Bridge near Peiping, had 
led Japanese policy into an impasse. By the summer of 1941 
even the leaders of the Army had been forced to the con- 
clusion that the war against the Chinese National Govern- 
ment in Chungking had bogged down. Either the war 
would have to be broken off, and the Japanese armies 
withdrawn from China, a “loss of face” which the Army 
leaders stubbornly refused to envisage—or else Japan would 
have to expand the war against the British Empire and seek 
to cut the lifeline of the Chungking Government by invad- 
ing Burma. Such a move southwards would have simultane- 
ously solved Japan’s economic plight through the conquest 
of the economic resources of British Malaya, Sumatra, Java 
and Borneo. But, as Foreign Minister Matsuoka had to ad- 
mit to Adolf Hitler on April 4, 1941, the Japanese naval 
and military leaders were convinced that such an attack 
upon the British and Dutch possessions in Southeast Asia 
would inevitably bring the United States into the struggle. 

This exceedingly tense political-military situation was still 
further intensified, when a few months later, in July 1941, 
the USA, followed by Britain and the Netherlands, im- 
posed upon Japan a financial and economic embargo. To- 
gether with the military impasse in China it placed the 
Japanese leaders in a position in which they could see them- 
selves forced to choose one of three alternatives within a 
measurable period of time: 

(1) Either to break off their war of aggression in China 
and Indo-China and come to an arran t with the 
Anglo-Saxon democracies—the line which Prince Konoye 
apparently tried to pursue up to the middle of October. 

(2) To persuade the United States Government by the 
threat of “something terrible” to lift the embargo without 
any Japanese commitment to terminate the “China inci- 
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dent”—the purpose of the Kurusu mission to \ 


(3) Finally, to break simultaneously both ; i a 
impasse and the economic stranglehold by oper as 

The third alternative meant war against United 
States, an undertaking more formidable even th 1 heen 
the challenge to China in 1895 and to Russia 104.95 
So tremendous was the prospect that, in con to the 
Army, which professed its ability to overru: itheac 
Asia in two to three months, the Navy leaders | = 4 Jon, 
time appear to have been reluctant to envisage sv a stryp 
gle, although the expansion into the “South Ses. \ya< rd 
traditional naval line. However, Admiral Yam». xo. the 
energetic commander of the Japanese combined § ets, had 
instituted from January 1941 onward an inquiry ‘nto the 
ways and means for reducing that seemingly possible 
undertaking to manageable proportions. Out of these jp 
vestigations emerged a plan, which, tested first in fleet ma 


neuvers in August 1941 and subsequently in a gigantic war 
game in Tokyo from September 2 to 13, was finally 
adopted by both the Navy and the Army chiefs. 


Reapplication of “Limited War” 


Essentially this war plan was nothing but the x applica 
tion of the strategy of a “limited war” to the new situation, 
and to the new weapons which had emerged since that 
time. Just as in those earlier conflicts the Japanese strategists 
had wisely refrained from any attempt to aim at an all-ou 
victory beyond their means, and restricted their efforts to the 
isolation, occupation and defense of a limited strategic ob 
jective, so Yamamoto’s plan renounced from the outset any 
hope of inflicting a decisive defeat upon Japan's opponents 
and restricted itself sharply to one limited objective: the iso 
lation and overrunning of Southeast Asia. Thus Chinese re 
sistance would be crippled by the cutting of the Burm 
Road and the “Chinese incident” would be brought to 2 
successful conclusion. Japan’s economic dependence upon 
the strategic raw materials of Borneo, Malaya, Sumatra and 
Java would be eliminated by the incorporation of those ter 
ritories into her Empire. Once made safe against economic 
pressure Japan would, as on the two former occasions, be 
able to sit back with equanimity and defy her opponents to 
oust her from her conquests. Provided that she did not le 
herself be drawn into unlimited adventures and husbanded 
her forces carefully she would have a good prospect of frus 
trating her enemies’ inevitable counterattacks and by wear 
ing them out convince them once again to accept the fait ac 


compli. 

The essential part of this war plan was the conquest o! 
Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Malaya and Burma. The conquest 
of the Philippines was not to the same degree absolutely es 
sential. Economically, the Philippines had little to add to 
the oil, iron ores, tin and rubber of the “South Sea Terr 
tories.” Strategically, they were, despite their flanking po 
sition, no solduimdile stepping stone for the Japanese 
drive against those territories. The Japanese strategists coul 
have aimed that drive—as they actually did to a considerable 
extent—without touching the Philippines, merely observing 
and “masking them” ting from their advanced con 
centration areas in the Palau Islands, on Hainan ané 
in Indo-China. From the broader political point of view 
there would have been in fact every reason [or going 
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eme to avoid anything that could contribute 
the United States into the conflict. But Yama- 
his collaborators did not see it in that light. 


mot 


To tl he intervention of the United States was a fore- 
lusion and the only “realistic” policy was to nip 


one 

a ervention in the bud by temporarily crippling the 
US a surprise attack on her Pacific bases and naval 
forces. -or that reason the violent conflict between those 
lapa admirals who wanted to concentrate all forces 
upon ‘ie drive to the south and those who contended that 
it wou! need to be “secured” by an attack upon the Pacific 


Fleet a: Pearl Harbor, was finally decided in favor of the 
\dmiral Nagano, the all-powerful chief of the 


Japar Naval Staff. So completely was Nagano domi- 
nated by this purely strategic approach to the issue, that even 
after the defeat of Japan he persisted in asserting that the 
rder to attack Pearl Harbor had been “no mistake” and 


that without the success of that attack Japan would have 
been defeated far earlier. 


Reasons for Not Invading Hawaii 


In contrast to this violent dispute among the Japanese 
another hotly discussed in America, 
did not preoccupy the Japs to any marked extent. The 
question of invading the Hawaiian ‘Islands was raised, but 
decided against on subordinate technical grounds. This de- 
cision, for which the Japs have been held up to so much 
scorn and ridicule, reveals itself as entirely consistent, 
n view of their fundamental conception of a “limited 

r.” Their main attention was directed to the south. 
[he inclusion of the attack upon the Pacific Fleet had 
already strained their plans and resources to the limit. 
To go still farther would have meant to incur the acute risk 
of defeating their entire scheme for the sake of an additional 
advantage not strictly indispensable to their ends. For the 
purpose of keeping the United States from intervening dur- 
ing the first critical six months a crippling blow at the Pa- 
cific Fleet was enough. As the stepping stone to an attack 
upon the United States themselves the Hawaiian Islands 
were useless to them, because such an attack was far beyond 
anything they could hope to propose to themselves. 

‘The outlook of Yamamoto and his collaborators towards 
the attack on Pearl Harbor is most illuminatingly character- 
ized by a speech which Yamamoto made to the attacking 
crews upon their return. Pointing out that what they had 
done would give Japan freedom of action in the Western 
Pacific for some six months he emphasized that this was not 
an all-out victory. To achieve such a victory it would have 
been necessary to occupy the Hawaiian Islands, and to 
make a decisive attack upon the United States and to the 
point where he, Yamamoto, would have been able to dictate 
peace in the White House. This speech was distorted into 
his infamous “boast” that he intended to dictate peace in 
the White House.) 

The Japanese plan of operations, between the main drive 
to the “South Seas” on the one side and the “protective 
stroke” at the Pacific Fleet in Pearl Harbor on the other, 
was still further intensified by the necessity of codrdinating 
it with the Kurusu mission to Washington. The result was 
that Kurusu’s mission was almost foredoomed to failure be- 
cause of the extremely short time limit given him to produce 
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strategists, 





decisive results. Kurusu arrived in Washington on No 
vember 20, and was originally given the twenty-fifth as his 
deadline, which with considerable difficulty was extended 
to the twenty-ninth. The complications the mission en 
tailed makes it hard to believe that it was meant merely to 
camouflage impending military operations. 

The greatest difficulty of all, however, was the coérdina 
tion of the surprise attack against Pearl Harbor with the 
launching of the operation against Malaya at the other 
end of the 5,000-mile arc spanned by the Japanese plan of 
operations. To the eyes of the Japanese strategists, this sec 
ond major blow, designed to dominate Singapore, isolate the 
Netherland East Indies from the west, and form a flank 
against the Indian Ocean was no less important than the 
blow at the Pacific Fleet. So impre ssed were they with the 
necessity for the utmost speed in carrying it through that 
they decided to launch it simult: ineously with the attack 
against Pearl Harbor. No time was to be wasted waiting for 
the outcome of that highly adventurous undertaking. 

(The success of the Japanese attack upon Pearl Harbor 
has tended to obscure the fact that they themselves felt any 
thing but sure of its outcome when they launched it. We 
now today that they reckoned with a loss of one-third of 
their task force even in case of a success and had braced 
themselves against the possibility of a complete disaster. ) 

Even more grave was the fact that in launching simul 
taneous attacks they were forced to disclose prematurely at 
least part of their pli ins and thus endanger the surprise effect 
upon which they were counting so heavily to offset their 
limited forces. For, unlike the attacks against Pearl Harbor, 
Midway, Wake and Guam, the |: unching of a large armada 
of transports and warships from Hainan ‘could not possibly 
escape observation in the comparatively narrow waters of 
the South ( ‘hina Sea. All they could do was to see *k to de 
ceive the Allies as to its destination by first directing it 
against Bangkok and then midway changing its course 
re Northern Malaya. While this oversubtle stratagem 
failed, the premature disclosure that something was afoot 
paid off by concentrating the attention of the Allied strate 
gists still further upon Southeast Asia and thus contributing 
to make the surprise at Pear] Harbor even more complete. 


The Attack to the South 


The task of the Japanese force destined for Malaya was 
further complicated by the arrival in Singapore, at about the 
same time that the Japanese set out from Hainan, of Admiral 
Sir Tom Phillips with the two battleships, Prince of Wales 
and Repulse. ‘Two older battleships, Revenge and Royal 
Sovereign, were following. To crush this powerful opponent 
the Japanese strategists had an overwhelming force of their 
own. But before it could go into action, Admiral Phillips’ 
two battleships had already been caught and sunk by 
Japanese naval flyers. 

(So difficult had been the task of withdrawing ships from 
the struggle in the Mediterranean and Atlantic that Admiral 
Phillips arrived in Singapore with only four destroyers. 
Under an agreement made by him with Admiral Hart on 
December 6 in Manila, these were to be supplemented by 
four American and six Dutch destroyers. But his greatest 
weakness was the lack of any carrier borne air protection, as 
a result of a most unlucky series of adverse incidents which 
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pursued the Royal Navy in the weeks preceding the out 
break of the Pacific War. The Ark Royal, which had first 
been designated to accompany him, had been sunk by a Get 


man ubm irine on Nove mbetr 13 in the Medite rranean, and 


the Indomitable, which was to have replaced her, ran 
mind in the harbor of Kingston 


to Creat Brita n tor repalrs \ third « imrier Was Not ay il 


Jamaic 2. ind had to be 


ever yreat the need 


With the sinking of the Prince of Wales and of the Re 


the Japanese strategists had dominated the only re 
maining force of capital ships which, after the immobiliza 
tion of the U.S. Pacihe feet Pearl Harbor, could still 
have seriously interfered with their operations. “From San 
bran \den or Capetown,” as Churchill explained to 
he Hous { Commons in his secret speech ol \pril 2, 
1942 no surtace Heet « ipable of fighting a gen 
ral a n h the Navv of Japan. Yet, even this absolute 
D ty uld 1 nduce the Japan se to relax for a mo 
nt the extrem rc nspection with which despite the 
ipparer essm their moves, they were carrying 
through their plans. Just as Togo forty years earlier had been 
harassed by the dilemma ot having to eliminate the Russian 
t] ‘ort Arthur and vet ol having to preserve it all cost 
eplaceable handtul of « pital ships in order to be able 
neet t Baltic Fleet; so his successors in World War II 
ircumscribed by the necessity of preserving 
tl main Heet the backbone of their “command” of the 
Western Pacific. In the words of the Japanese naval attaché 
Berlin, Rear Admiral Yokoi, all actions against the 
enemy ror would by subject to the fundame ntal con 
dition that the main force would have to be preserved with 
serious losses. Thus even after the temporary elimination 


t the Ailied « pit il ships the Japanese strategists were not 
ny tO Expose their own to any avoidable risks trom Allied 


ubmaring ind pl ines but kept them well to the rear, pre 


rerring to ove rwhelm the weak Allied forces still Opposing 
them with more easily replaceable forces: light naval units, 


| 
transports, land and air forces 


The Winning of the South Seas 


By neutralizing and isolating one Allied position after the 
other from the air before launching their vulnerable trans 


ports unde I th protec tion ot strong escort forces, the Japa 


nese were able to drive forward rapidly from one key point to 
the other without ever offering the Allied commanders an 
opening for a really crippling counterstroke. In this manner 
hirst Singapore and thereafter Java were caught between suc 
cessive pincel movements, and the Allied naval forces under 
Admiral Doorman were driven by incessant bombing at 
tacks to the south of the Dutch East Indies. When Door 
man | rile d in the Battle ot Java to break through the Japa 
nese escort screen the last remaining obstacle to complete 
Japanese command” of this entire area was removed and 
the struggle for the south sea territories was won. A few days 
after the battle the Japanese forces landed in strength in 
three places on Java and within little more than a week 
brought about the surrender of that center of resistance. 


The conquest of Malava and the Dutch East Indies re 


leased considerable Japanese forces for the reduction of the 


Philippines, where the Japanese had encountered unex 
pectedly stiff resistance. The surrender of Bataan April 8) 
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and Corregidor (May 6) marked the final “reduction int 
possession” of the entire “strategic objective’ iso 
the twin blows of Pearl Harbor and Kuantan. It was 
breathtaking achievement and yet it had taken m 
twice as long as the two to three months which ¢! 
nese strategists had set for themselves in their delib 
of the previous September. The delaying action | 
numbered Allied defenders had not been fought 
Even before the conclusion of the struggle for ¢! 
pines the breakdown of Allied resistance in 
Pacific had placed before the Japanese strategists 
vital decision that was to confront them in the ent ul 
of the war: whether or not to push on into ¢! 
Ocean. 
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The entire global strategy of the Allies stood or fell with the ability of the Allies to maintain the vast barrier of Russia, 
the Near East, India and China between Germany and Japan. The lifelines from ihe two Anglo-Saxon sea powers to 
this central barrier ran almost entirely through the western Indian Ocean. Sealanes around the tip of Africa into the 
Red Sea, the Persian Gulf and to India had to be kept open. The Japanese high command was not blind to this. 


resistance of the Allies in Malava and the Nether: 
ist Indies had given the British authorities in India 
nvaluable weeks in which to strengthen their de 


the fall of Singapore, Sumatra and Java, all avail 
sources had been concentrated upon the task of 
ening Ceylon, now the key to the Allied strategic 
in the Indian Ocean. By the end of March the 
vas considered reasonably secure, but the naval 


vailable were woefully weak. For weeks preceding 


946 


and following Pearl Harbor a series of misfortunes had 
reduced British strength in capit 1 ships to an unprecedent 
edly low point. On September 27, 1941, the Nelson, on 
convoy to Malta, had her bow blown in by a torpedo ind 
had been put out of action tor six months On Nove mber 
13 a single torpedo sank the Ark Royal in the western 
Mediterranean, and less than a fortnight later a volley ot 
tor rxedoes sank the Barkham oft the Libyan coast The 
Prince of Wales and the Repulse went down off Kuantan 
The Valiant and the Queen Elizabeth were seriously dam 
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aged in Alexandria harbor by Italian limpet bombs fixed 
with extraordinary courage and ingenuity to their bottoms 
by an Italian suicide squad. This series of blows almost 
eliminated British strength in the Mediterranean. The hold- 
ing of that vital strategic line had to be left to the cruiser, 
destroyer and submarine flotillas, backed by strong concen- 
trations of shore-based aircraft. A portion of the torpedo- 
carrying aircraft guarding the south and east coasts of Eng- 
land was transferred to the North African shore and this 
helped the Germans to pull off the sensational escape of 
the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Prinz Eugen from Brest 
harbor, February 12, 1942. Whatever could be spared in 
the Atlantic and from the home fleet was scraped together 
in order to reconstitute a substantial force under Admiral 
Somerville in the Indian Ocean. But of that fleet only one 
battleship, the Warspite, just returned from her refitting in 
the Bremerton yards after the heavy damage suffered in the 
battle for Crete, was fully efficient. The four other battle- 
ships—Revenge, Royal Sovereign, Resolute and Ramillies— 
were inadequately modernized. The two aircraft carriers, II- 
lustrious and Indomitable, carried obsolescent planes, except 
for a handful of fighters. The destroyers were a very mixed 
lot, some so old that it was a marvel that they were afloat. It 
was not a force with which to oppose the Japanese strategists, 
if they should choose to move into the Indian Ocean in 
strength. They did strike early in April and with forces far 
superior to those anticipated; three battleships and no less 
than five carriers were in the force. Admiral Somerville, 
caught at a moment of unavoidable deconcentration, had no 
other choice than to surrender control of the western and 
central Indian Ocean and withdraw his fleet to the East 
African coast. 

The Japanese strategists completely failed to follow up 
the opportunities presented them in the Indian Ocean. 
After meeting with rebuffs in their air raids against Colombo 
and Trincomalee, in Ceylon, they contented themselves 
with sinking the cruisers, Cornwall and Dorsetshire, the 
old carrier, Hermes, and some hundred thousand tons of 
shipping, and withdrew to their bases without seeking 
either to land on Ceylon or to follow Admiral Somerville. 
Their activities in the Indian Ocean henceforth were con- 
fined to sporadic attempts to harass the Allies with sub- 
marines and surface raids. Yet, during those anxious sum- 
mer months of 1942 the fate of the war lay in the Indian 
Ocean. 

The Indian Lifeline 


The entire global strategy of the Allies stood or fell 
with their ability to maintain the vast barrier of Russia, the 
Near East, India and China between Germany and Japan, 
until such time as the tremendous resources of the United 
States could be mobilized. The lifelines from the two 
Anglo-Saxon sea powers to this central barrier ran almost 
entirely through the western Indian Ocean. Without the 
uninterrupted flow of supplies in men and material over 
that ocean the Russians could not have held out at Stalin- 
grad, nor could the British have routed Rommel at El 
Alamein. 

The Japanese strategists were certainly not blind to all 
this. But for them to concentrate all their naval forces in 
the Indian Ocean in a supreme effort to cut the Allied life- 


lines through the western basin would have required more 
30 


than mere insight. It woyld have forced th 


completely with all the foundations of their s: - 
ning; to abandon their idea of a circumspect 4 ne 
in favor of a reckless all-out effort. They would had t 
surrender their jealously guarded “strategic in, le nce” 
in favor of a genuine and wholehearted coope with 
their European partners in a common war plan fnalh 
to break off their victorious advance in the P before 
they had been able to round off and fortify their sgyec: 
All this would have been the price of victory-in +). [ndiay 
Ocean—a victory mainly for their nominal ali whom 
they distrusted and feared. What the Japanes tepists 
did not realize was that they had no choice; that +)\-ir Aas 
tious “independent” and “limited” strategy lically 
unsound in a world-wide conflict and that the | lender 
chance of salvation depended precisely on such a sccmingh; 
reckless, “unlimited” global strategy. The fatal effect of 
their plan for a “limited war” also prevented them from 
acting with full concentrated energy in any direction 
While they squandered a considerable part of their forces 
in the fruitless raid against Ceylon and into the Bay of 
Bengal, without the determination of following it up, they 
missed at the same time other opportunities in the . pposit 


direction. 


The Drive to Isolate Australia 


From the outset the Japanese strategists had been imbued 
with the vital necessity of preventing the Allies from de 
veloping Australia into a main basis for a counteroffensive 
Just as in the case of India, they realized that Australia as 
a whole was too large a bit for them to swallow. But they 
hoped by occupying its northern territories and cutting 
its lines of communications from the east as far as New 
Caledonia, New Zealand and Samoa, to isolate and neu 
tralize it. Simultaneously with their drives against Malaya 
and Java the Japanese drove in the direction of Austra 
lia and as early as January 23 captured the strategic center 
of the Bismarck Archipelago, the port of Rabaul on New 
Britain Island. This completed the protective screen around 
their great naval base at Truk and gave them a base from 
which to develop major operations to the Southeast. Future 
successes would encircle and control the entire Coral Sea 
area. The main drive, through New Guinea towards Por 
Moresby, began auspiciously but was stopped before the tre 
mendous obstacle of the Owen Stanley mountains. 

The chances of a success of far-reaching consequences 
were still great. Australia’s defensive power at that moment 
was almost nonexistent. Three of her four field divisions 
were in the Near East; the fourth was lost at Singapore 
Equipment of every kind was pitifully short. Air suppor 
consisted of a handful of obsolete planes. If the Japanes 
commanders at this moment had been willing to depart from 
their methodical strategy of moving forward step by step, 
they might have by-passed New Guinea under cover of their 
carrier air forces and captured Port Moresby, the strategical 
center of the Australian defense, garrisoned only by « single 
brigade of raw militia. But true to their determination not © 
take any step forward without adequate aerial prep»ration 
and support they hesitated and lost the fleeting oppo unity 

At the beginning of May the Japanese decided t») |sunch 
an amphibious attack against Port Moresby and sen: 2 com 
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the Papuan Peninsula to land troops near the 


hot base. The convoy was intercepted and turned 
. baul with the loss of the carrier Hosho by an 
hess task force in a series of actions known as the 
at the Coral Sea” (May 4 to 8). The Hosho was the 


| vessel Japan had lost. 

\ point the reactions of the Japanese strategists 
ithcult to understand and the cramping influence 

»sistence on a “limited war” is most strikingly evi 
their drive to the southeast to isolate and neu- 
raliz istralia was not like their advance into the Indian 

Oce move tending to lead them away from their fun 

objective and therefore readily abandoned at the 


ect ev dence of resistance. It was an integral, in fact, the 
most important, part of their original program and its tem 
oorary arrest was a most painful blow. Yet, instead of re 
sponding to it with a concentration of their forces in over 
whelming strength, we find them in the month after the 
lefeat in the Coral Sea giving up this line for the time 
being, and instead dispersing their attention and their 
forces in several directions, as widely divergent as possible 


tacks by special submarine groups against the British 
forces at M adagascar and in the harbor of Sydney, and by 
Irge expeditionary forces against the Aleutians and against 
\lidwav. While the three former operations achieved little 
significance except the occupation of Attu and Kiska in 
the western Aleutians, the strongest, the expedition against 
\lidway ran into the trap prepared for them by the Ameri- 
At Midway Japan lost the bac kbone of her 
arrier force at one blow. 


can strategists. 


Jap Power Shaken But Not Broken 


[he disasters in the Coral Sea and at Midway disrupted 
the original plans of the Japanese command and threw it 
nto one of those peculiar states of torpor and indecision 
frst noted in the Japanese by Sir Ian Hamilton, a British 
military observer with the Japanese during the Russo Japa- 
nese War. (The Japanese have coined a special word, “Ko- 
maumasu,” meaning “I am in a state of embarrassment, I do 
not know what to do” to describe this peculiar trait.) Al 
though Coral Sea and Midway had shaken the Japanese 
power of offense, it was by no means broken. In carriers, in 
transports and in men the Japanese still were superior to 
the Allies, while in the crucial Coral Sea area their strong 
concentrations of land based planes enabled them to offset 
the qualitative superiority of American carrier aviation. 

In little more than three months after the defeat of their 
first attempt to obtain control of the Coral Sea area, the Japa 
nese command in Rabau! was ready to resume its two 
pronged drive through New Guinea and through the Solo 
mons. As before, the attack overland through New Guinea 
preceded the drive through the Solomons. On July 21-22 a 
lapanese force disembarked at Gona in Papua which the 
\llies had been unable to hold. By mid-August the Japa 
nese force in this area had grown to some eleven thousand 
men and was ready to advance over the perilous Owen 
range. The force captured the only airstrip in the 
region at Kokoda, badly mauled an Australian brigade sent 
to recover the field and finally broke through into the hilly 
couniry south of the central mountains and penetrated to 
withi» thirty miles of Port Moresby. The three thousand 
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surviving Japanese soldiers, exhausted, diseased and stary 
ing, were in no position to carry on the attack. The repulse 
of another seaborne expedition sent to establish itself on 
the extreme southeast tip of New Guinea at Milne Bay left 
the survivors of the overland march in an even more hope 
less position and at the end of September this force broke 
and fell back across the mountains, practically dissolving it 
self in the retreat. 

Meanwhile preparations for the second Japanese drive 
down the Solomon chain towards the New Hebrides and 
ao proceeded leisurely. Before, however, the airfield on 

Guadalcanal could be complete ‘d, the Allied high command, 
exploiting the Japane se dawdling, landed on the island. 
After the shock of the surprise was over the Japanese com 
mand had the choice of either abandoning Guadalcanal and 
with it their plan to control the Coral Sea area, or else take 
up the gauntlet at the risk of weakening their attack in New 
Guinea. They decided in favor of the latter and one bri 
gade and one regiment were immediately thrown into 

Guadalcanal and further reinforcements and supplies sent 
down in a steady stream by transports, destroyers, carriers 
and barges. By the end of the year, despite severe losses, 
they had succeeded in buil ling up their strength on the 
island to some thirty thousand men. 

Notwithstanding all their efforts the Japanese were un 
able to dislodge or overwhelm the Marines on Guadalcanal 
and their drive broke down in October. Although they suc 
ceeded during the first two months in inflicting heavier naval 
losses on the Allies than they themselves suffe ed, their con 
stant preoccupation with the necessity of waging the war 
“economically” prevented them from crushing the Allied 
naval forces early in the struggle when they had the 
stre ‘ngth to do so. By late October when they had decided 
to make a decisive effort, American command and strategy 
had changed from a cautious defensive to an aggressive of 
fensive and the Japanese met with a severe rebuff costing 
them two battleships and a ‘number of minor craft and a 
large number of troops. 


Guadalcanal Falls 

Now thoroughly alarmed at the prospect of losing their 
hold on Guadalcanal, Imperial Japanese Headquarters trans- 
ferred the Eighth Area Army to Rabaul and entrusted its 
commander with the task of retaking Guadalcanal. During 
December, 1942 and January, 1943 he succeeded in as- 
sembling hie forces in the Rabaul area and in preparing 
for the reinforcement of Guadalcanal which was to begin 
February 1. Meanwhile unexpected Allied successes in New 
Guinea convinced Imperial Headquarters that even the 
added support would not permit them to recover the initia 
tive and maintain two simultaneous drives. The plan for 
the reinforcement of Guadalcanal was cancelled and the 
evacuation of the island was ordered. Defensive positions in 
the Munda-Kolombangara area were established. The battle 
for Guadalcanal came to an end and so did the attack against 
New Guinea. 

The simultaneous defeat of the two drives for the control 
of the Coral Sea area brought Japanese st itegy to a turning 
point. The first phase, the isolation and occupation of the 

“objective,” Southeast Asia, had been achieved. Attempts 
to eliminate or neutralize bases beyond that had not been 
uniformly successful. Singapore, Java, the Philippines, 
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(suam, Wake, 


captured But Chinese resistance. had not collapsed despite 


and the western Aleutians had indeed been 


the cutting of the Burma Road. Australia had not been 
neutralized. Still the Japanese strategists had good reasons 
for hoping to bring off the second, even more difficult, part 
Allies until they 


would finally give up the fight and acce pt the fait accompli. 


of their plan—the wearing out of the 


In every direction, except against the Soviet Union, the 
lapane se had surrounded their central area with broad 
buffer zone in which to exhaust and seal off counterattac ks. 
Allies would have to over 
Indian 
powertul brakes on their efforts. 


New Guinea 


would prove formidabl to white troops not accustomed to 


1 he mer distances which the 


come in their advances across the Pacific and 


oceans, would serve 

Ihe jungles of Burma, and the Solomons 
live and fight in them. The dogged fanaticism of the Japa 
nese soldiers would hold up the Allied advances and exact 
i prohibitive toll for every toot of ground that was yielded. 
Finally, the highly deve loped net of sea and air bases would 
enable the Allied drive 


A ith a superior counterconcentration. Altogether the Japa 


Japanese strategists to meet any 


nese had erected what they hoped was a bastion around the 
“No fleet of battleships sup 


ported by carrier-based aircraft can successfully attack vital 


central area of their empire 


points within the range of Japan's land-based aircraft,” as 
sured Radio Tokyo a fortnight after the fall of Guadalcanal, 
while the Army spokesman, Colonel Yahagi, afhirmed that 
the innumerable islands scattered throughout the vast 
Pacific Ocean have become land bases |i.e., bases for land 


planes _and as a result ve hold absolute supremacy 
Behind this 


closely interloc king detensive ring the central reserve of the 


within the strategic sphere of these bases.” 


battle Heet would stand ready to deal a crushing blow to 
any Allied force that might succeed in piercing the outer 
ring 


Jap Forces Regrouped 


From the beginning of 1943 the Japanese strategists 
With the 
end of the offensive phase the heavy units, battleships, 
withdrawn out of the 
danger zones. During the next eighteen months not a single 


regrouped their forces opposite directions 


carriers, and heavy cruisers, were 
mayor unit of the fleet was lost by enemy action although 
the battleship Mutsu was sunk in Hiroshima Bay by an in 
ternal e xplosion on June 8, 1943. Conve rsely, the land and 
Allied 
attacks, were pushed forward into the critical areas. In New 
Guinea the slow and costly progress of the Allied counter 


air forces, designed to absorb the initial shock of the 


drive against the remnants ol the Japanese torce that h: id 
me naced Port Moresby from the Gona—Buna area, captured 
in January, 1943, seemed to hold out to the Japanese Strate 
gists unexpected opportunities for a large-scale campaign of 
attrition. They promptly set to work to develop systemati 
ally the up-tothen comparatively weak positions along the 
northern coast and to pour in troops. The result of their 
plans was the destruction of their main convoy and some 
thirty thousand men by Allied planes in the Battle of the 
Bismarck Sea on March 3, 1943. Still their strong system 

bases around Huon Gulf, at Lae, Salamaua and Fin 
schhafen, continued to hold out and it was not until Sep 


tember-October that they finally broke under the blows of 
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General MacArthur's brilliant series of airbo, 
borne operations. The bitter struggle for the ¢ 
Northern Solomons still seemed to conform ¢ 
of strategy which the Japanese military leaders | 
tor themecives. The capture of the airstrip at 
August 5, 1943 broke their second line of de! 
Solomons and forced them to undertake an 
evacuation. That success had been achieved by 
a heavy price in time and blood, and in Rabaul «| 
still held a very powe rful concentration of forces 
to Oppose further advances either in the Solom« Ni, 
Guinea. Their forces composed some ninety 

troops, about six hundred planes and five airfy 

strong system of antiaircraft defense, a local squa: ' 
cruisers, twenty destroyers, ten submz irines and tv lr, 
in addition to 180 

forty small cargo vessels and five hundred smal! ind 
barges. Thus up to November 1943 the Japanes litar 
le ide rs could still lull themselves into the belie! t th 
plan of wearing down the Allies in a prolonged \ 

trition was not working too badly. 


miscellaneous fighti ing craft, 


Shattered Illusions 


That pleasant illusion was abruptly shattere: 
American offensive in the Central Pacifi 
1943. Unprecedented miracles in Amer 
shipbuilding had begun tu bear fruit so that by the spring 
of 1944 the balance of the opposing forces hi id been cor 
pletely and irretrievably upset. Admiral Spruance’s ni 
Fifth Fleet was more than a match for anything the Jay 
nese could throw against him, 


great 
winter of 


while the unprecedent: 
concentration of aircraft carriers gave him a weapon wv 
which to smash his way through the chain of defensive pos 
tions which the Japanese strategists had deemed unbreal 
able. With masses of eight hundred and soon more thar 
a thousand carrier planes at his disposal Admiral Sprua 
was in position to overwhelm Japanese land-based air forces 
at any point at which he chose to strike. He could also is 
late key Japanese positions. He could overcome such pos 
tions under the cover of complete aerial superiority and of 
naval bombardments of unheard-of intensity. Finally fron 
the new bases thus acquired he could isolate and neutraliz 
other Japanese positions and leave them to rot. And, th inks 
to the revolutionary system of mobile supply bases simu 
taneously organized during his first strikes, Admiral Spru 
ance was able to overcome logistical difficulties that uy 
then had appeared insuperable and upon which the Jap: 
nese Strategists had heavily counted. 

So revolutionary was this wholly novel form of superior 
sea power that the Japanese strategists were unable im 
mediately to grasp its significance and implications. ‘ 
little did they realize what had happened, that they failec 
to perceive that the c capture of the Gilbert Islands inaugu 
rated an entirely new line of attack. They were incli: red t 
consider it merely as a flanking operation for the continuing 
drives through the Solomons and through New Guinea 
The much publicized losses of the Marines at Tarawa con 
tributed to maintain in them the delusion that eve: 
was still going “according to plan” and that their « posts 
were successfully carrying out their mission to wear down 
the “impetus” of the Allied counteroffensive. i. e in 
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less costly capture of Kwajalein in the Mar- 
tt enough to arouse them to the realities of the 
t was only when Admiral Spruance struck with 
at their great naval base at Truk, that they 
e fact that their entire war plan had irretrievably 
ed in the course of exactly three months—from 
j \.. mber 1943 to mid-February 1944. 


| of the key Japanese positions in the Gilbert and 
Mat islands meant more than merely the breakdown 
fe ter zone of defenses. It meant the collapse of 


e strategic system. | hat system, as we have seen, 
ste h in its offensive and defensive phases upon a 
f functions between two complementary ele 
the one hand the advanced land, sea and air 
forces and on the other the central reserve of the main fleet. 
in this division of functions the role of the “expendable” 
advanced forces had been not only to defeat and, corre- 
pondingly, to hold their opponents, as through 1943; but, 
t they could not prevent the Allied counterattacks from 
breaking through to act at least as “shock absorbers” and to 
iken the Allies as to give the Japs’ main fleet a favor 
e opening for a devastating counterstroke. Thus the 
failure of the advanced forces fatally compromised 
ower of intervention of the actual reserve as well. For 
without the shock-absorbing effect of the advanced forces 
the Japanese main fleet was not strong enough to oppose 
Spruance with any prospect of success. 


Loss of the Pacific 


rose the Japanese strategists had virtually, if not yet 
Je facto, lost the “command” of the western Pacific, which 
they “h had gained at Pearl Harbor and Kuantan. Without 

aving had the opportunity to strike a single blow the Japa 
nese fleet had been reduced to a mere “fleet in being,” still 

ile to exert some restricting influence, but beset with all 
the cual xities of such a fleet. Whichever way the Japa- 
nese strategists turned, they were facing disaster. If they 
lecided to risk their main fleet in trying to stop Admiral 

Spruance, the probability was that they would be defeated 
outright. If, on the contrary, they continued to keep their 
fleet “in being” they would be unable to prevent him from 
rolling up their positions one after the other and would in 
the end find themselves forced to oppose him under even 
more unfavorable conditions. 

Faced with this dilemma the Japanese strategists were 
unable to make up their minds either way and tried to 
wriggle through. Twice in succession, at the American ap- 
roach to the Marianas and again before Leyte, they did 
hrow in their main fleet in a desperate attempt to stop the 
\mericans, but each time they attacked with so divided a 
mind, so unwilling even at this stage to all-out commitment, 
hat they wasted their best forces to no purpose. What they 
saved was ignominiously destroyed in the great carrier 
strikes of March and July of the following year. 


The failure of the Japanese main fleet to stop the Ameri- 
n sive in the Central Pacific marked the end of the 
econ lefensive phase of the Japanese Command's origi- 
al strx:egy, just as their withdrawal from Guadalcanal had 
eant ‘ie end of the first offensive phase. The battles of 
he | pine Sea and of Leyte Gulf were decisive in so 
ar a 


y failed to prevent their opponents from rolling 
INE, 1946 


up Japan's sea empire. In 1904 a similar defeat of Logo's 
Heet would have meant the immediate collapse ot the en 
tire Japanese strategic position. 
strument of air 


But in 1944 the new in 
ower in conjunction with the incom 
parably larger distances and areas seemed to hold out to the 
Japanese strategists a slim chance to drag out the conflict 
and thus to escape complete disaster 

As the American offensive advanced trom the periphery 
toward the broad land masses of Japan's basic area—th« 
Philippines, Formosa, and the Japanese isles proper—it ran 
into areas which could no longer be as easily isolated and 
in which the Japanese were able to concentrate and ma 
neuver large masses of land and air forces. If the Japanese 
could utilize these advantages to slow down the 
offensive they might still be able to make it so costly as to 
obtain something better than unconditional surrender 

Thus the conflict went on for another yeat 


\merican 


Strategy in 
the sense of a clear and reasoned plan finally came to an end 
when the hope of arresting the American offensive by con 
centrated masses of land forces and planes broke down in 
the long, hard and brilliant campaign for the Philippines. 
Dogged fanaticism and sheer despair still kept the Japanese 
strategists struggling on, although the end could no longer 
be in doubt. 


German and Japanese Strategy 


In retrospect the most striking feature of Japanese strat 
egy is its contrast with Adolf Hitler’s. Both ends of the 
Axis erred fat: lly in their calculations. But they erred in a 
totally different spirit and in opposite directions. 

Adolf Hitler deliberatels provoked the war against Po 
land out of an exuberant fee ling of superiority and in order 
to exploit th: if spirit while it lected. Hitler re: alized that he 
could not hope to achieve further successes by the mere 
show of force and he was confident that he would be able 
to control the conflict and carry through his war of aggres 
sion with a series of isolated ‘ ‘episodes. ” When that calcu 
lation broke down after the Polish campaign and he found 
himself irrevocably committed to an “unlimited” life-and 
death struggle, which he had desired to avoid at all cost, he 
saved himself only through daring strategic improvisations 
in Norway and in the west. This series of 
achieved against the considered opinion of the General 
Staff temporarily extricated him from the immediate cons« 
quences of his error, but ultimately it proved his undoing 

At first sight the outlook of the Japanese strategists might 
appear not too dissimilar. They too deliberately unleashed 
their struggle against Great Britain and the United States. 
i hey too did so in order toe xploit a te mporary supe rior pre 
paredness. But the spirit and motives behind these su 
perficially similar actions were totally different. The J: apa 
nese strategists, as we have seen, were driven to them not 
by a frivolous optimism, not by the desire to grasp an easy 
triumph, but by fear and a ippre he ‘nsion, as the only w: 1V Out 
of the steadily more difficult position into which they had 
been maneuvering themselves ever since the “Chinese Incl 
dent.” They had so little confidence that their elaborate 
planning served first and foremost to convince themselves, 
that they had a fighting chance to win, provided they 
planned carefully, and did not let themselves be drawn into 
any adventure beyond their means. 


victories 
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( mM pare | with Hitler's complete lack of a gen ral plan, 


kles mprovisavions irresponsible hits and moods and 
mulish refusal to acknow ledge reverses, the Japane se Strat 
vy tends to impr us as being Incompal ibly more sober 
\nd yet, thes plan vhich they themselves felt to be so cleat 
ind moderat o much in accordance with all the lessons 
4 their past experience, were in reality based upon a com 
pl te and | rotound misunderst inding ol the entire situa 
ton politi no i than Strategy iI I he successes ol their 
pred n their wars against China and Russia had 
been due to skillful exploitation of the one-sided superiority 
njoyed by a power “commanding the sea.” Both China 


ind Russia had been primarily land powers and once de 
feated had been totally unable to make good their naval 
losses and to break the iron ring which the Japanese Strat 
egists had drawn around their objectives. In the autumn 
of 1941, however, the Japanese strategists decided to pit 
themselves not wainst TWO land powers, but against the 
two strongest sea and industrial powers of the earth whom 
they could never hope to exclude altogether from the sea. 
In other words they were setting out no longer to impose 
by sea power a limited wat upon land power, but to im 
pose it upon two intrinsically superior sea powers. Theit 
one hope lay in the shock-absorbing action of the tremen 
dous distance. When that advantage broke down in the 
winter 1943-44 their entire strategic plan coll ipsed like a 
house of cards 

However, their error went even deeper. Their former 
onflicts with China and Russia could be “limited” stra 
tegically, because they were limited politically 


Even if a great part of the \llied forces.was for the time 
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being absorbed by the struggle against Hit) 
strategists could never hope to exclude ¢| 
from the sea and prevent them from coming 
later, with crushing superiority. All thes: 
psychological aspects the Japanese strateg 
War II ignored. Developing their plans 

strategic level they fatally misjudged the t 
opponents as well as the tremendous psych 
cussions of their attack upon Pear] | larbor 


- 


misjudged the imperative necessity for the 
tion between their political and their strateg 
of the conflict. The result was that they ; 
which they were endeavoring to carry throug! ]@ 
as a “limited war,” politically the character of a = 
life-and-death racial struggle 
Clausewitz said that the first, the greatest 
decisive act of judgment which a statesman or 
is called upon to perform, is that of correctly 
the nature of the war that he is about to unlea 
may not take it for something or try to mak 
thing, which in view of the circumstance, 


That is the first, the most comprehensive task trateg Wha 

We have seen how completely Adolf Hitle: ) psy 
advice. Che Japanese leaders on their part Si ( af 
tered themselves that they had followed it. But ben whal 
the deceptive logic of their reasoning they had fallen e a} 
actly into that pit of which he had warned. T! some 


embarked upon a struggle for which they had 


strength, and had concealed this from themselves by t 50 
to make it into something which by the nature of ¢! 
cumstances it could not be—a “limited war.’ 
( 
\) 
| 
\ 
oT 
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What's the real difference between a psychoneurotic and About 2,800,” replied the colonel 
: psychopath if “How long do you keep them? 
re psychoneurotic is a person who gets sick and cant do “As long as it takes to find out who the y are and what 
what he is supposed to do, and outht they belong to. Then we take them under guard and 
a psychopath is a person who gets sick after he’s done put them on a ship.” The colonel’s words were short and 
something he isn't supposed to do? emotionless. 
“Won't they tell you who they are?” asked Ralph 
SoLDIERS WHO RAN AWAY FROM THEIR OUTFITS A FEW “They tell us all kinds of things,” the colonel’s lips almost 


s before boarding a transport for overseas were not looked softened into a smile, “but you can’t believe any of it. They 
m with favor by the War Department. All of them think it’s smarter to tell a lie, even when the truth would 
iught west of the Mississippi were sent to a camp in Cali- be more to their advantage.’ 


nia and all caught east ot the river were sent to the East | wondered just what kind of men we were dealing with 
Coast Processing Center at Camp Edwards on Cape “Do you have a psychiatrist on duty here?” 
d. Camp Edwards looked neat and orderly on “Yes, sir,” spoke up the captain who was present. “I am 
flat, sandy plateau, but the terrain drained off to the north- a psychiatrist.” He, too, was a hardboiled sort of individual 
nd right where the drainage turned to mud was the and the Army uniform he wore somehow did not seem to 
rocessing Center. suit him. 
§ Ralph Bing and I sank ankle deep as we stepped from “Did you practice psychiatry before you came into the 


ir car and stood gazing at the gloomy rows of unpainted Army?” | inquired. 


intonment completely inclosed by two lines of high, “Yes, sir. For eight years I was the psychiatrist at a state 
tbed-wire fencing. At hundred-yard intervals along the _ penitentiary,” and he named the state 
tence were tall wooden towers in each of which sat a A light began to dawn upon me 
wldier behind a machine gun | looked at the colonel. “Have you had previous experi 
Cripes!” Ralph ejaculated. “Do you suppose they keep — ence in a penal institution?” 
\mericans in a place like that?” “We all have,” he stated flatly. “I was a warden for 
| don’t know just what you'd call those lads but there _ twelve years.” 
y are plenty of them,” I said, indicating several large | looked ai the two lieutenant colonels, who nodded in 
groups of denim-clad men moving about under the watch- agreement. “Then this place is operated along the same lines 
| of a dozen sentries. 1S a penitentiary?” 
lust then a hard-bitten major appeared before us to render “Well,” spoke up one of the lieutenant colonels, evidently 


ulous salute. “Would vou care to see the command- _ the executive ofhicer, “we handle the same kind of peopl 


g r, sir?” he asked. In fact, some of them are the same!” 
mmanding officer, we replied, was just the person | stared inquiringly at the colonel 
ted to see, so the major led us toa wooden structure “Do you actually recognize some ol the men coming 
like an oasis in the surrounding mud. through here as those you have had previously in a peni 
\ colonel, two lieutenant colonels and a captain were _ tentiary?” 
nside to receive us. There was a reserved air of cul “Yes, we recognize some of them, even though they fre 


irdness and formality about them as we exchanged quently appear under different names.” From his desk the 


ntro ions. colonel lifted a file of papers. “Here is the case of a man 
Hl» many men are in confinement here?” I started the named Redeni. He served nine years in a penitentiary and 
con tion. was out only three weeks before he was inducted into the 
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Army. Since then he has been AWOL four times for 
veriods of from one to three months, the last time being just 
lore his outhit went overseas.” 

“Looks like he was boning for a dishonorable discharge,” 
said Ralph. 

This time the colonel’s lips actually twisted sardonically 
into a one-sided smile. “Nothing would please him more. 
Practically all our inmates will do anything in their power 
to keep from being sent overseas. They break windows, tear 
down walls, use abusive language to officers and sentries, 
disobey orders and everything else in the hope of being 
sent to jail here instead of being put aboard a transport.” 

“Don't you court-martial them for such things?” I in- 
quired. 

“Indeed we do! And when they get too tough we even 
put them in solitary confinement. But the main thing is to 
get them on the first available transport going overseas. 
That is what they are determined to avoid and that is what 
the War Department is equally determined shall be done 
with them.” 

“Pretty hard on the theater commanders who have to 
take men like that,” commented Ralph. 

“But they were their men to begin with,” the executive 
officer pointed out. 

“You say these men would do anything to keep from be- 
ing shipped overseas?” I changed to another line of thought, 
“What can they do when they're in a barbed-wire in- 
closure?” 

The colonel’s bleak face resumed its grimness. “First, all 
that had them broke their glasses or threw away their 
false teeth at the last moment, knowing it was against regu- 
lations to send men overseas who needed such things and 
didn’t have them.” 

“Why, the sons-of-guns,” cried Ralph. “Who would have 
thought of that?” 

“The War Department hadn't,” continued the colonel, 
“until we called the matter to their attention. Then the 
regulations were changed so that any man who had once 
been fitted with glasses or false teeth could be sent overseas 
whether or not he still had them when his time came to go.” 

“But there are comparatively few with glasses and false 
teeth. What did the rest of them do?” I asked. 

The colonel looked significantly at the captain who, 
catching the signal, smiled wanly. 

“They pulled a fast one on me,” he admitted. “There's 
hardly a group comes in that one of them doesn’t have a 
case of gonorrhea. Well, the others would induce him into 
a synthetic ejaculation and then use the semen to infect 
themselves.” 

Ralph and I stared at each other in amazement. We won- 
dered if we were hearing about people supposed to be sol- 
diers. 

“Of course,” the doctor hastened to explain, “we soon 
cured that by giving them a physical the first thing upon ar- 
rival. We also got the War Department to change the regu- 
lations on that, too, so men can be sent overseas now, even 
if they do have a venereal disease.” 

“They also have some other tricks,” said the colonel, tak- 
ing over the tale, “but mostly they hide. We've dug them 
out of bins under the coal and rooted them out of caves and 
tunnels dug underneath their barracks. We even had to pull 
down the inner walls inside some of the barracks because 
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men had wedged themselves in so tightly they o - 
out again and might have suffocated.” , 
“But how do they know when to hide? Surely 


know when a transport is going to leave, do they ge 

The colonel shook his head ruefully. “No, bu com 
make a pretty good guess. You see, a few hours bef. put 
them on a train we have to issue them uniforms » quip 
ment. That's the giveaway and they immediatel) ad 
vantage of it—if they can.” 

“How can you stop them?” asked Ralph eager) 

Again the sardonic quirk twisted the colonel’s | »s. “|, 
side the main inclosure, you'll find a smaller compound y¢ 
have recently built. It’s right alongside one of the main 
gates so the men never know whether a group is being 


marched outside for some detail or into the compound. They 
pass it every day, but once in that compound they can’t ge: 
away to hide before we take them out and put them on 
train. 

“Do any of them try to bolt once they're on the outside?” 
I queried. 

“Only when they're being taken to the port. Then they’ 
jump out of windows, off of moving trucks and even over 
the sides of harbor boats.” 

“They must be crazy,” said Ralph in disgust. 

I turned to the captain. “How about it? Are any of them 
psychotics?” 

He blinked his surprise. “Well, there may be some border 
line cases, but I would say that most of them are constitu: 
tional psychopaths, or have a psychopathic personality.” 

“Huh!” said Ralph, not wishing to admit our unfamili 
arity with these new terms. “We find psychotics in locked 
wards and neurotics in the open wards of hospitals. Why is 
it the constitutional psychopaths, as you call them, are in 
jail?” 

The captain peered at our insignia of branch. Evidently 
he was wondering if, in addition to being inspectors general, 
either of us were members of the Medical Department. 

“Of course,” he began, a little cautiously, “the constitu 
tional psychopath is not psychotic because he is not insane. 
Neither is he a psychoneurotic because he is not suffering 
from any functional nervous disorder. Actually, the psycho 
path is the rebellious type of person who defies authority 
He is not normal because of his anti-social behavior.” 

“Just what do you call anti-social?” I asked. 

“Oh, homosexuality, prostitution, pathological lying and 
criminal violations of established laws and orders.” 

“Then, as I see it, there are three general groups in the 
psychiatric field,” said Ralph, getting ready to check them 
off on his fingers. “First, the psychotic who is insane and 
not responsible for what he does; second, the psychoneurotic 
who, under certain kinds of stress, develops a nervous dis 
order which prevents him from carrying on; and third, the 
psychopath who, when he doesn’t want to do something, 
just says, ‘to hell with it’!” 

The captain regarded Ralph with considerable interest 
“I don’t believe that answer would satisfy a board of medical 
examiners but it sounds all right to me.” 

“Well, now that we have that settled,” I said, “let's take 
a look at some of these ‘go to hell’ guys.” 

They turned out to be little different in aspect from the 
a we had seen in the NP wards, except the lat! had 


n more obsequious and complaining, whereas i» mates 
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ssing Center were prone to be boastful and de 


0 + interview was with the current idol of the 
Cer had been AWOL for three months, imperson 


(icer and cashing rubber checks from coast to 







vouldn't send me to Officer Candidate School,” 


his reason, “and I wouldn’t do KP duty and dirty 








bat rk, so 1 went out to have a good time.” 

[he ext man was a large, burly Negro, who had escaped 
n St different occasions while being taken from the 
Cent a port of embarkation. 

Dey ain't gonna get me overseas,” he shook his head 







stinately. “Dey may think dey is, but dey ain't! Ah kin 
fool dem as long as dey fools wid me!” 
Family pear. was the excuse offered by a small, pimply- 





- indwigem with unkempt hair and ‘dirty fingernails. 

s home on emergency furlough and used up all my 
money on doctor bills. My wife had given away our oldest 
child and was trying to find a home for the other two so she 
could go to a boy friend in California. | had to stay home to 
straighten things out.” 

\nother variation on a more amusing scale was offered 
when one man stated quite seriously, “I went AWOL be 
cause my intended wife was sick and also pregnant.” 

[hat was followed by a group who made such statements 
is: “I can’t fire a gun or go under fire.” “I can’t kill anyone, 
| don’t believe in killing people.” “I was afraid, 1 guess, so 
| went home.” And lastly, “I wanted to see my girl; I don’t 
like the Army and I’m scared of water.” 

Then came a diversion. Five men appeared of their own 
iccord to make a complaint! 
“What's your trouble?” 

anything. 

‘We never did no AWOL an’ they shouldn't put us 
here!” declared their spokesman, a short, broad-faced blonde 
with a stubble beard. The other four stood behind their 
leader, stolid in the manner of the foreign-born when in 
the presence of authority. Yet they seemed placidly sure 
that their wrongs were now to be adjusted. 

‘How did you get here?” I queried. 

“The captain he say always we dumb. But we no go 
\WOL, we no get drunk, we no do nothing. Then we come 
to place for catch boat. The captain he send for us. He say 
boat no go 'til morning. He give us each two dolla. He say, 
Go New York, have good time, come back in morning.’ 
The man paused and shook his head reproachfully. 

Well,” I urged, “what happened?” 

™ e come back in morning; the boat she gone, the cap- 
tain he gone, everything ; gone! They put us in guardhouse!” 

\ stifled exclamation came from Ralph but when I turned 
sharply y he was having a fit of coughing. I assured the five 
men that we would look into their case as soon as possible, 
and they departed, quite satished. 
















asked, preparing myself for 


























hon came a series of interviews with men whose stories 
had » familiar ring. According to each one he had gone 
\WOL because he had a bad back, a headache, bad feet 
Or physical ailment and the Army doctors wouldn't do 
ny’ ng about it. They certainly sounded as much like 
Ps) oneuroties as any we had heard. I saw that Ralph, like 
m\ 





vas getting more and more puzzled, so I stopped the 
Int ws. 
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“I thought you said these men were not psychoneurotic,” 
I said accusingly to the doctor. 

He straightened up defensively, “What I said was that 
they were constitutional psychopaths.” 

“But they have psychoneurotic symptoms, Ralph pointed 
out. 

The captain shook his head. “It may have sounded that 
way to you, but in the case of those men, there 
functional disorders present. Also, you will notice that the 
story they gave with regard to a physical ailment was of 
fered as an excuse for having committed an offense.” 

Ralph propped his chin in his hands. 
that a psychoneurotic is a person who gets sick and can't 
do what he is supposed to do, while the psychopath gets sick 
after he’s done something he isn’t supposed to do. Where's 
the real difference?” 


were ho 


“It seems to me 


The c capta 1in sorted over some words very carefully before 
answering. “The difference is that the psychopaths you 
have seen are not afflicted with functional disorders. They 
are not sick in a physical way, but are characterized by be 
havior disorders.” 

“But a lot of them say they are sick,” 
The captain shrugged. 
they make themselves so.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 


\ Ralph persisted. 
“They are not, however, unless 
I challenged. 

“Well, if a man’s pulse and blood pressure, for instance, 
went extremely high under stress and remained that way 
long after being removed from the cause of his trouble, that 
man would be ‘tick for reasons beyond his control. Another 
man, however, who took something to cause his blood pres 
sure to rise and his pulse to be accelerated as a means to 
avoid hazardous duty, would be doing so deliberately. The 
one would be an indication of psychone urosis whereas the 
other would more aptly be a manifestation of psychopathic 
proclivi ities. 

Ralph rubbed the tip of his nose with the forefinger of 
one hand. “Huh!” he grunted reflectively. “The guy who 
shoots himself in the foot to keep from going overseas is 
court-martialed, even though he is crippled from his wound. 
But the lad who gets the pip at sight of a transport is taken 
to a hospital and ends up with a discharge—to say nothing 
of a pension. Is that fair?” 

I avoided that question by asking another of the c: aptain 

“Have you had any cases of men taking drugs or anything 
else to induce illness?” 

He nodded grimly. “There have been several. Their rec 
ords were sent to the New York Port of Embarkation.” 

I cast an inquiring look at Ralph. 

“Let's gO, he nodded cheerfully, “I haven't been near a 
transport ‘for over a month. Maybe I'll break out in a rash 
when I see one. 

a colonel and his entire staff accompanied us to our 
car. “Is there anything else we can get for you?” he asked 

“How about those five men who claimed their c: aptain 
sent them to New York so the boat would leave without 
them?” I asked. “Do you know anything about it?” 

The colonel looked at his executive officer, who shifted 
his feet uncomfortably. 

“From what we can find out, I really think they are telling 
the truth,” he admitted. 


Ralph threw back his head for a hearty laugh and said, 
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“| think that Captain was pretty smart. He ought to get a 
medal 

“He's lucky not to get a court-martial,” | contradicted. 
‘Just what do you propose to do about those men, colonel?” 

“Why-—,” the colonel was a little flustered, “I could put 
them on a ship tomorrow.” 

“That will solve their prob lem,” | approved, “and we will 
take care of the c aptain. 

Seeing a sardonic question forming in Ralph’s merry 
eyes, I looked about hastily for a means of changing the 
subject. Just then a detail of soldiers came around one 
corner of the stoc kade and halted to change guards in one 
of the towers. 

‘Tell me something else,” 1 said. “How many men are 
requir ‘d to guard and administer these prisoners of yours? 

‘About eightee n hundred,” 


said the colonel, patly. 
“Eighteen hundred?” 


Ralph repeated, in surprise. 
that's more than one guard for every two prisoners.” 

“Yes, but you must remember we have three shifts of 
guards for each twenty-four hours, besides needing extra 
guards for every work detail that leaves the inclosure. We 
also have to have instructors to carry out the training pro 
gram required of us.” 


“Why, 


“Training?” I was startled. 


“What kind of training?” 

“All kinds,” the second lieutenant colonel who, up until 
then had not entered the conversation, now stepped forward. 
‘We have physical training, close-order drill, parades and 
even rifle marksmanship.” 

“But why?” I persisted. “They were all trained and 
ready tor overseas before they came here.” 

“We have to do it so they won't forget,” the lieutenant 
colonel replied earnestly. 

‘Are the men who give the instruction qualified for 
overseas duty themselves?” asked Ralph. 

“They have interposed the colonel. “If they 
werent, they couldn't handle these prisoners. Also, we have 
to do something to keep these men busy or they would get 
completely out of hand.” 

Ri ilph shook his head sadly. 
waste of good soldiers, 


to be, 24 


“Just the same, it’s a hell of 
" he said, ge tting into our automobile. 

| paused on the running board to 
Do you keep any track of the prisoners’ 


“One more thing,” 
address the colonel. “ 
nationalities?” 

“No sir, we don't,” the colonel was puzzled. “But | 
think nearly all of them were born right here in America.” 

“Thanks,” I said, getting in beside Ralph and closing the 
door. “We were wondering about that when we drove up. 

Ralph muttered to himself as the car lurched through 
muddy ruts to the nearest pavement. 

“They may have been born here,” he finally blurted out, 
“but you can't convince me they are Americans.” 

“Perhaps when they finally get overseas they do better,” 
I suggested. 

Xalph looked up with sudden interest. “ 
pose we could go over and find out?” 

For a moment | was too surprised to answer 
idea took hold of my imagination. 

“Why not? Our directive doesn’t say we can’t.” 

“No,” Ralph admitted, “but it doesn’t say we can either. 
I don’t want to be pic ked up and thrown into one of those 
barbed-wire corrals.” 


“Maybe we'll find out something at the Port that will give 
38 


Say, do you sup- 


. Then the 
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us a good reason to go over,” 
matter of fact, we did. 
The New York Port of Embarkation was com 


I said hopefully 


ed | 
a two-star general known to the cavalry and a nae 
other people as “Hy.” He was easygoing on the e and 
had a habit of commiserating with himself over diff 
culties besetting him. He always sounded so h reseed) 
that it wasn’t until long afterwards his listene: = 
woke up to the fact that they had done things | just p the 


poor guy that maybe they never would have don. ith 
being softened up with sympathy. 

Ralph and I had listened to many a tale of Hy 
we tried to unload our own troubles first. But \ 04 can’: 
beat a professional. Hy nearly wept at mention ot Proc 
essing Center and its inmates. He sent hastily 
rector of personnel, his surgeon and his secretary 

“You fellows have always kept me out of jail 


he 
poured the honey to me and Ralph, “so I'm counting on \ 
to help me now.” 
We assured him we were ready to assist in any way w 


“What's the trouble?” I asked. 
He took some papers from his secretary, who « 
had been briefed on just what was coming up. 
“I've just had a couple of civilian doctors arrested.” said 
Hy plaintively. 
“Sure enough?” I exclaimed with interest. “What for 
“Well, one of ‘em was selling courses in psychoneurosis 
For anywhere from two hundred to a thousand dollars he d 
guarantee to coach anyone so they would either be rejected 
or discharged from the Army as a psychone urotic. 
“T'll be darned!” I said in amazement. “What about the 
other one?” 
Hy picked up one of the papers his secretary had brought 
“Look at this,” he said, “it’s a letter one of our censors 
omaha" 
Ralph and I moved close so we could read it together 


ce vuld. 


identh 


Darling Bila: 

It was marvelous to speak with you over the phone. You 
did not understand what I tried to tell you so I'l! explain 
everything and please read very carefully. I went to Dr 
Moluar and paid him to tell me ‘how to help g get you out of 
the Army. 

Put salt in your black coffee. It must be black coffee. Put 
a little more than % teaspoon of salt in the black coffee. | 
will make you sick, vomit and dizzy and the front and back 
of your head hurt very much. 

Inclosed is a small package. The name of it is saffron. You 
put a pinch of this in your mouth and swallow it w ith milk 
Do this twice a day. It will make you turn yellow. Th 
doctors in the Army will never find out what is wrong with 
you and what makes you yellow. Dr. Molvar says if you di 
all this you will be out of the Army in three months 

Be very careful that no one sees you doing this. D) n't tel 
vour best trusted buddies about it. Keep on the safe side 
God will help you to come home if you do all this, but you 
got to be careful they don’t catch you or they ‘ll make your 
lite miserable. 

We all miss you very much so get busy. 

Write and be careful. 

All our love to you, 
MorHer AND THE F \ MIL’ 


|| 


“Well,” said Ralph, looking up hopefully. “W) hap 


pened to Darling Bila and Dr. Moluar?” 
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has Dr. Moluar and Darling Bila is on his way 
lied Hy. “Now, here's another one.” 

4 | bent our heads over a second file. It con 
ries of brief letters, but they told a full tale. 


: know what you could do if you wanted to keep 
g overseas? Start going on sick call complaining 
ible headaches. Tell them stories that you can't 
1 because everything goes round; tell them you 
1g nervous because you wake up a few times during 
t without any reason. Tell them whatever you want 
u get something. If you want to know more come 
| meet Dr. Lockwood. 


Your loving brother, , 
BEN. 


Van 


are you soldier? In two weeks I am going to be a 
I'll leave 
But | must see you first and 
uu to Dr. Lockwood. He fixed me and he can fix you. 
u don’t have $200 I'll loan it to you. Please Dan plead 
your CO for a pass. Beg the son of a bitch. I want you 
Dr. Lockwood. Boy, do I feel like a million. Whoopee! 
» GOK id to be true. 


| get discharged from the Army tomorrow. 


me within two weeks. 


Please tell your CO it’s very urgent. 
Nothing more to sav but come soon. Good luck. 


Your brother, > 
BEN. 


Dear Mother 


| went to see Ben. I'm glad the kid pulled the swindle. 
[here isn't a thing wrong with him. | was with him eight 


hours. He must have done some swell acting. 


| took some 
lessons mvself. You'll hear from me soon. 


Love, 


Dan. 
Dear Dan 


Something terrible has happened. | heard from Ben 
ind he said he won't be discharged. That's an awful disap 
pointment for all of us. Please do me a favor and find out if 
men on limited duty can be sent overseas. Dr. Lockwood says 
now he will get Ben marked limited duty. ' 


find out for sure let me know at once 


As soon as you 
and in detail form. 


Moruer. 


| ove, 


Dear Dan 


My discharge went through a loophole but I am going to 
continue complaining to see if the bastards won't give me one 
vet. If they don’t I’m going over the hill. They won't get me 

er there to be shot. Do you still have any patriotic ideas? 


| hope not! ! ! 
BEN. 
I Mother: 


| just heard terrible news. A guy wrote and said Ben 
suddenly shipped out; he thought, overseas! It don't 
pe ssible they would be so cruel as to send a man who 

| so sick as Ben. I went to see the medical officer to 
» find out what the disposition of my own case is. As 

is the Xrays of my back are finished I'll know what's 
I hope they say I’m not eligible for overseas duty. 

isn’t anything wrong but I may have convinced the 
at least I hope so. 


Lov  - and kisses, 


Dan. 


“Well,” Ralph spoke up first, “I don’t see anything in this 
stuff to worry about. You ve got the goods on these people 

“Oh, it’s not only them that bother me,” Hy opened the 
middle drawer of his desk, took out a plug ol tobacco and 
daintily nibbled off “It's all the other men 
like those you saw in the Processing Center that I've sent 
overseas who worry me.” 


a small corner. 


| Saw the old boy Was leading up to something sO | asked 
cautiously, “What about them?” 
“When this thing first started,” he “we didn't have 


any procedure set up to get rid of men who jumped ship or 


he van, 


got saltwater fever. Pretty soon | had so many there weren't 
enough barracks to hold them all. 
about 


They were driving 
induced the 
War Department to let me use them to hil requisitions for 


overseas replace ments 


everyone crazy. Then, a month ago, 


“What's wrong with that?” asked Ralph 

Hy opened the right-hand drawer of his desk, pulled out 
i package ol Cigarettes and tore off the top 

“It’s all right, 
“Only 


shipped all I could round up at one time. 


| QUeSS, | he said, passing the cigarettes 


around | Was SO glad t 


» be rid ol those people | 


Ralph and I digested that while lighting our cigarettes 
I asked 

“Oh, just a few thousand.” 
Ralph whistled. “And all 


aterr 


“How many were there?” 


birds 


those went to one the 

“YA e only had requisitions tor replacements trom one 
theater,” spoke up Hy’s director of personnel, who had 
not spoken until that moment. 

Hy threw away his half-smoked cigarette, again reached 
into a drawer, drew out a cigar, bit off one end and returned 
the rest. The director of personnel subsided 

“What do you want us to do?” I asked Hy 

“I thought if you fellows were making a complete study 
of all this business you'd have to go overseas to finish it up. 
I knew you wouldn't mind explaining to General [ke 


and the rest of them over the re about my hi iving to get rid 


of all those people because | didn't have room tor the many 
more.” 

Ralph opened his mouth to speak but | kic ked him on 
the shin, hard. 

“Sure! We'd be glad to, General,” 
we couldn’t go without authority from Washington.” 


I hastened to say, “Only 
and lit it. “When I heard 
you fellows were at the Processing Center | called Wash 
ington and asked if you couldn't be sent overseas to see what 
happens to those te llows when they get there.” 

Ralph’s mouth dropped open a foot. 

“What did they say?” | managed to ask weakly 

“Oh, they thought it was a good idea.” 

[ got to my feet. “Come on, Ralph. We'd better go out 
and buy some water wings!’ 

“Don't forget to tell General Ike how it was about those 

replacements,” pleaded Hy. 

“I won't forget!” 


Hy took out anothe r cigarette 


I assured him. 

Once outside Hy’s office, Ralph and I paused to gaz 
each other dazedly. 

“Well,” Ralph's grin suddenly appeared, 
wanted to go overseas. 


said we 
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THE NEW GI 


By James P. O’Donnell 


The professional soldier is coming into his 
own in the American Army in Germany. 
lronically enough the civilian soldier, while 
great in combat, was a dismal flop as an 


““ambassador in olive drab.” 


\LTHOUGH IT HAS BEEN LESS THAN A YEAR SINCE 
the full-scale occupation of defeated Germany be 
gan, the make-up of the American Army of Occu 
pation has already passed through three distinct 
phases. 

he first was the immediate postcombat period 
when troops of the line predominated. Then in 
\ugust, when on the other side of the world the 
B-29 Enola Gay dropped an atom bomb smack in 
the middle of European redeployment schedules, 
the Army started taking itself apart before the be 
wildered Germans. Finally in the fall and winter, 
discharge requirements fell rapidly but not rapidly 
enough to drown out the rising chorus of “we 
wanna go home.” 

lhrough these three phases the quality of disci 
pline and morale of the American troops in the 
Reich went from good to fair to poor. It is hearten 
ing, therefore, to be able to report a trend toward 
good again. This report, of course, is based on an 
observation of men in one shipment only, but a 
check with the officers manning the replacement 
system reveals that this consignment is typical of 


those shipped from America to Germany since 


March | 


*From Newsweek, April 22, 1946. Reprinted by permission 


The highlight of the picture is the excelle: 
quality of the officers, particularly in the compan 
grades. Most of these captains and lieutenant: 
the majority of them Pacific veterans although som 
are returning to the ETO—volunteered for occupa 
tion duties in the hope of winning Regular Army 
commissions. The blue Combat Infantryman Badg 
predominates, not infrequently paired with th 
Silver Star. These are the men who learned leade: 
ship in the hardest but best of schools—advancing 
with a platoon under fire. They learned to com 
mand without domineering, and the present com 
plaints of enlisted men against the Army caste sys 
tem are not aimed at them. 

Some are old Regular Army noncoms who 
moved up during the war, often winning battlefield 
commissions. Some entered the Army after Pear! 
Harbor with the Reserve or got OCS commissions 
and decided they wanted to stay on. And some are 
men who returned to the States last fall fully in 
tending to re-enter civilian life. But leave and tim: 
to look around made their prospects at home seem 
less roseate, and made the Army seem more so. 

Whatever their varied motives, these young off 
cers and the others that follow them should mor 
than fill the postwar Army’s needs. Their arrival in 
the Army of Occupation will have the effect of 
shot of adrenalin. 

The enlisted men who crossed on this transport 
fall into three categories, approximately equal in 
number. One-third are Regular Army professionals 
who have rejoined under the standard three-year 


enlistment. One-third are men who either enlisted 
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enlisted, but for periods of less than three 
rs. The other third are selectees. 

\mong the Regular Army men—those who have 

sen to make a career of the Army—there is a 

vel of competence and experience almost equal to 

it of the officers. And as in the case of officers, 
me are from the old peacetime Army and some 

e post-Pearl Harber. A good many are in the first 
hree grades. A few of the old Army types still refer 

, the good old days of the “calvary” and accent 
vehicle” like “pickle.” But what they lack in for 
mal education, they make up in knowledge o! the 
\rmy. In addition to these drill-feld sergeants, 
there are many competent young noncoms more in 
terested in the technical side of what the service 
has to offer. Both types take pride in the uniform 
ind the career they have chosen. 

Among the Regulars, however, there is a sprin 
kling of a less desirable sort—those who enlisted 
years ago as privates and still are. They have found 
1 home in the Army simply because nowhere in 
civilian life could they either earn as much or have 
most of life’s problems handled for them by a first 
sergeant. But they do know how to soldier. They 
should fit into the more routine occupation tasks. 

Che second category of enlisted men comprises 
the short-termers—those who signed up for two 
year, eighteen-month, and one-year hitches. Their 
motives for enlisting varied. Some thought they 
might like Army life permanently but weren't quite 
sure; others were draftees of six months’ service 
who grabbed at the twelve-month trick enlistment 
to nail down the bonus furlough and the guarantee 
of discharge in a year. 

But what of that third and most important group, 
the selectees? If there is a fate more dismal than 
being drafted during wartime, it is being drafted 
when the war is over and no drums beat. These 
men, recent high-school graduates for the most 
part, are the first to concede that they are not being 
sent out to be shot at as their older brothers were 
But somehow this just makes the prospect more 
dreary. If there was one draftee aboard who en 


joyed the boat ride, or who looked forward with any 


1946 
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expectancy to landing in Europe, I failed to find 
him. They all asked the same question: “Is this 
journey really necessary?” And all chorused the 
same unprintable reply. They refer to themselves 
is “the reluctant dragoons,” and it would be hard 
tc improve on the phrase. 

Chey are civilians at heart, and some of thei 
mordant commentaries on the Army bear repeat 
ing: “The trouble with these Regular Army guys is 
they just can’t take the discipline of civilian life” 

“West Pointers make pretty good ofhicers for men 
that never went to college’—and “I was born a 
civilian, my mother and father were both civilians, 
and I won't be happy till the day I’m one again.” 

Yet the Army wants these problem children 
badly for two reasons. The first is that there ap 
pears to be no way of getting enough volunteers 
to meet immediate and minimum manpowel de 
mands. The second is that the Anny, realizing 
that in modern war the technician is as important 
as the expert rifleman, craves the civilian talents it 
drew on so generously during fighting. 

lhe high-minded once proclaimed that the civil 
ian in uniform, drawn from the great cross section 
of America, would do better for the country abroad 
than the professional soldier. And the word “pro 
fessional” was uttered with a condescending sneer 
Chat lofty bit of reasoning was found wanting in 
the hard school of ETO experience. It dropped to 
a whisper in the pubs of Old England and went 


Normandy. Now in 1946 


the hurly burly of redeploy ment has quieted, the 


silent somew here in 


mass civilian Army is home from the wars. Ironi 
cally enough, they were great as soldiers and a dis 
mal flop as “our ambassadors in olive drab.” 

With a sigh of relief and a good, solid cadre of 
Regular career soldiers coming up, the Army in 
Germany can now start returning to the oldest 
formula in the field manual. 
first duty of the ¢ Jecupation soldier will be to mem 
orize the general orders, partic ularly General Order 
No. 2: “To walk my post in a military manne 

Looking back on the spectacle of the past year 


one can only feel that it is high time 


From here on in, the 







Bill Mauldin--War Poot 






By Coley Taylor 





| SHOULD LIKE TO NOMINATE BiLt 
\lauldin | ‘ place mong the 
a 
W hi I | Cut Lip bre t | was 
iplete urprised by the quality of 
eNt upplied by this twenty-three 
old Gova of the Intantrv as “back 
un he « vings Upon re 
I ( ook n the section tt lling \ Y 
the aid station on a moun } 
\ | re ilized that Iw is read / 
prose of a high order, but 
etry—the kind of poetry that lets vou 
\ methin » has happe ned in your ee regi 
ic \s I read and examined this sec a 
eemed to me a new, original 
ter] nm ipabl of standing 
th such uperb dramatic narrative th 
| Death of the Hired Man.” It 
unassumingly eloquent, so direct, 


mpl tely right in what it says and what it leaves out, 


macnseqd 


ind intense, poetic in both feeling and expres 
\lth ugh written as prose, It 1s poetry richer in tone 
rhythm ind movement than the products of many 

poets hailed and farewelled in the past thirty vears 
Si of the rhythms are rough, but on the whole Maul 
has used most of the strong graces of poetry, save rhyme 
th unusual and there are even eX 
amples of rhyme, usually considered, and rightly so, a fault 
N prose \nd he has a narrative gift unmatched among 

the younger poets 


powell and beauty 


It is not at all surprising that a natural poet should. in 
\.D. 1945, write his poetry unself-consciously in the midst 
of prose. Too mut h of the “poetry” in high fashion in the 


ist decades was the product of intellectuals interested in 
experiment abstractions, erudite allusions and other skull 
) Foo much of the “poetry between world wars 
is a euphuistic compound of surrealism, Marx, Freud, 


tired liberalism” and conscious striving for originality at 
1} 
«t 


practice 


COST 


\s a consequence this poetry has in general 
heen too tar removed trom life to be accepted as a part 
of our common experience. There are striking exceptions, 

| 


of Course there are very good modern poets, even some 


’ | 
great ones 


But there have been strong influences that 
have tended to keep poetry a “court language” rather than 
the natural expression of our writers, even some of our 
most gifted 

Poetry is apparently in such disrepute among the GI 
generation that so good a poet as Peter Bowman feels he 
has to call his Beach Red, although written in measured 
lines and stanzas, “a novel,” and the jacket defiantly tells 
vou that “it is written in prose and should be read as such.” 
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Beach Red has without d 
prose lines in it, but it 
some distinguished poetry, 
a little screwy for author an 
to take such pains to tell us 
for poetry and if we find ar 
it please, it just isn’t there 
In considering Mauldin 
like to recall Emerson’s ni 


pe et . 


mk 


[he sign and credentials of 
are, that he 
man foretold. 


that 
He is the tru 
doctor; he knows and tells; he is t ’ 


announces 


teller of news, for he was pri 
privy to the appearance whic! 
scribes. He is a beholder of ideas 


utterer of the necessary 


ind the casu 

For we do not speak now of men of px 

litical talents, or of industry and skill I 
meter, but of the true poet For it is not meters, but 
meter-making argument, that makes a poem—a thought » 
passionate and alive that, like the s.rit of a plant or ar 
mal, it has an architecture of its own, and adorns nature wit! 
i new thing. The thought and form are equal in the or 
of time, but in the order of genesis the thought is pri 


| 
the form. The poet has a new thought; he has a whole new vs 
experience to unfold; he will tell us how it was with hin Me 
and all men will be the richer in his fortune. For the exp \n 
ence of each age requires a new confession, and the work Ha 
seems always waiting for its poet. 


eT 


That concept does describe the poet and poetry most 
natural to many climes, ages and cultures—the primitn 
natural poet, as opposed to the self consciously ‘literary l} 
and more sophisticated, the product of the. schools and 
movements. 

Mauldin, it seems to me, is a great primitive ‘with a S 
whole new experience to unfold.” Obviously war is not J! 
a new experience; especially is the infantryman’s war not 2 U 
new experience. But Mauldin has seen it for our age anc 
has presented it as “a new confession.” I have taken the : 
liberty of putting a few of his greatest passages into free 
verse form, directly from the pages of Up Front 
nothing altered or left out. I have not done this with any 
notion that printing in free verse makes them mor cl 
or in any way better; the line divisions can serve ly 
point out more clearly and ob iously the special ql _— \ 
of poetry; the interior music is the more easily recog ne 


Invasions 
Invasions are magnificent things to watch 
But awful things to be in. 


*Copyright, Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
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army He tricks you, and cheats you, 
certain outhts, \nd if you don’t beat him 
in landing operations, and then \t his own game, 
men for every invasion You don’t live 
( ubtedly, an ethcient system, I appreciate your Own nobleness. 
little rough 
s who do the invading. But you don't become a killer. No normal man 
Who has smelled and associated with death 
ision was one of several Ever wants to see any more of it 
y rest In fact, the only men 
come when they were waiting for boats Who are even going to want to bloody noses 
them to other lands In a fist fight, after the war, 
language was different but the war Will be those who want people to think 
ime [hey were tough combat men 
When they weren't. The surest way 
hibious creatures l'o become a pacifist is to join the infantry 
n so much action 
en they land back in the States | don't make the infantryman look noble, 
\|, just from force of habit, Because he couldn't look nobk 
{} shooting and establish a beachhead Even if he tried. Still 
Coney Island. [here is a certain nobility and dignity 
In combat soldiers 
ll probably dig in and fight \nd medical aid men with dirt in their ears 


lemobilization thins their ranks hey are rough, and their language gets coarse, 


ws the local partisans to push Because they live a life stripped of convention 


ivors back into the sea \nd niceties. Their nobility and dignity 


Come from the wav thev live unselfishly 
inv ot our poets portrayed the half-crazed weariness \nd risk their lives to help each other 
f the men of the “old divisions”? Mauldin’s revelation of hey are normal people who have been 


° ° . ‘ ) r » . > < e os 
hat the combat soldier is like is one that says everything Put where they are, and whose actions and feeling 
n brief and wonderful compass, with the directness of blunt Have been molded by circumstances. ‘There are 


hardic ori li “ee Gentlemen and boors, intelligent ones and stupid ones, 
truth and with a bardic originality and vigor. The portrait, 


: en. . ” -« ‘ Talented ones and inefhcient ones. 
ve see at once, 1S a spitting image ; In It we recognize Ou! 


; ' But when they are all together 
wn friends and kith and kin at war. It is a grim revelation, ‘ 
5 \nd they are fighting, 


but one that is an honest, wholesome antidote to the fears 
ind alarms resulting from all sorts of “bushwhacking ex 


peditions” and their resulting brain storms. 


Despite their bit hing and griping 
\nd goldbricking and mortal fear, 
They are facing cold steel and screaming lead 
: ' And hard enemies, and they are advancing 
\lany celebrities 5 
aN iad \nd beating the hell out of the opposition. 
nd self-appointed authorities 
Have returned from quick tours 
I hey wish to hell they were someplace else, 
UI war zones 
\nd they wish to hell they would get relief; 
Some of them getting within hearing distance 5 
They wish to hell the mud was dry, 
Ot the shooting 
And they wish to hell their coffee was hot 
\nd have put out 
hei personal theories to batteries 
OF vi = pe [hev want to go home, 
Ut hhotographers and reporters. , 
But they stay in their holes and fight 
jan \nd then thev climb out and craw] 
savy the American soldier 
Through minefields, and fight some more 
he same clean-cut young man who left his home: 5 
sav morale 
high at the front 


ise everybody's face is shining 


| have saved “At the \id Station” for the last In a tew 
places where you find four dots I have omitted some lines 


. solely for brevity’s sake. 
Great Cause. 


We were high in the mountains 
re W rong. 


And there was a heavy fog sliced with rain 
mbat man 


The mountain earth had been soaked so it couldn't ibsorb 
\nyv more, and the rain made the mud a little thinne I 
And colder. 


he same clean-cut lad 
e you don’t fight a kraut 
\larquis of Queensberry rules. 
hoot him in the back. — Che doctor was a captain from Florida. 
w him apart with mines, He had a young, mournful face, and a scraggly 
ll or maim him Blond mustache. He didn’t know how to play heart 
st effective way you can So while we played he pestered us 
¢ least danger to yourself. With a story about “Old Sport.” 
es the same to you— Old Sport was a dog and he belonged 
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To a pack of bird dogs. Every dog in the pack 
Was a bird dog except Old Sport. But he 
Wanted to go hunting too. The doctor 

Drove us crazy, and then Old Sport 

Became a race horse. Every horse in the stable 
Won races but Old Sport, 

And he won a few races too. That's silly, 

But it had us roaring with laughter. 


After a while a couple of medics started 


Remembering Anzio. A couple of them hadn't been there. 


Boy, you should have been at Anzio,” 

Said a bearded aid man. Then we all started 
Talking about Anzio. Pretty soon the captain said 
“You know where I was, during Anzio?” 

We told him we didn't know. “I was 

In Florida,” he said. “Were you in Florida?” 

We said No. “By God, you should have been 


In Florida,” he said. 


He told us 
About amphibious maneuvers in Florida, 
And he kidded the hell out of us. 
He was a good egg. 
After a while we talked of home. 
Out came the wallets, and although the captain 
Had a pretty wife, and one of the men 
A lovely fiancée, Jean's picture carried away honors, 
But the two other guys were prejudiced, of course, 
And wouldn't admit it. 
I showed the captain a picture of my son, 
And I said he would be two years old soon, and I 
Had never seen him. I looked a little gloomy, 
I guess, because the doc kidded the hell 
Out of me, and told me how lucky I was 
I didn’t have to change diapers in Florida. 


Down the hill an American gun 

Went rat-tatatat-tat-ta-ta 

To the rhythm of “shave and a hair cut, two bits” 
And a German with no sense of humor 

Came back with a fast blrrrrrp. 

That reminded us 

Of the war in Italy. We agreed 

That this was just as miserable and cold 

And muddy as last winter in Italy, 

Only, this winter, the Germans 

Seemed to have more artillery. 

Then we said that everybody in the States 

Seemed to think the Americans and Germans 

In Italy were dancing beer-barrel polkas 

(nd all the war was in France. 

We thought of a couple of dozen German divisions 
We were keeping off the necks of the guys 

In France, and we got a little sore 

When we remembered how last winter's war in Italy 
Was forgotten. . 
“Were you in Florida, on maneuver, last winter?” 
lhe captain started, and we grinned and shut up. 
It got dark and pretty soon some sick guys 
Climbed out of their holes down the hill 

And came up to the aid station. One 

Had tonsillitis, and a fever of 102 degrees. 

I sat in a corner blowing on the fire 

And drying the mud on my pants, and watching. 
“How would you like to go te the hospital?” 
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he captain asked the dogface. I guess maybe 
he doggie thought he might be accused 
Of malingering because he said, 
“I haven't lost anything at the hospital. I wish 
To hell I hadn’t come to the aid station. 
They need me down at the company.” 
“There's a cartoon,” the captain said to me. 
“Hell, nobody would believe it,” I said . . . . 
“You're going to the hospital, ” the captain said, 
“You've got a fever.” The medics fixed up a litter 
In the corner of the room and put the sick mar. 
Under blankets. Pretty soon a guy with a heavy bea 
And red, sunken eyes came in with a pain 
In his chest, and a deep cough. He had been 
On outpost, lying on a muddy embankment 
For six days and six nights without being able 
To stand up or take his shoes off. For six 
Days and six nights, and it got below freezing 
And he hadn't any cover . 
He had pneumonia 
And while he was waiting for the ambulance 
lo come up to the aid station, I talked to him. 
He had been overseas three months and he didn’t look 
Any different from the men who had been over three years 
He taiked a little different, though, because he griped 
About things which the three-year men accept 
With deadened senses . 


No men came out of the misery and death and mud 
Below us unless they were awfully sick. 

They didn’t want to stay down there, but they knew 
They were needed. They were full of bitches 

And gripes and cynicism about the whole war. 

But they stayed, and so they had a right to say 
Anything they pleased. 

“I wish to hell I could send every man in every hole 
Back to hot food and a hospital bed with sheets,” 
Said the captain. And then he realized he had said 
Something serious, so he made a silly crack 

To neutralize it. 


The little field phone rang. One of the guys 

In the aid station answered it. It was Charley company 
With a casualty. The medic took his blankets 

Off the litter he had intended to sleep on, and he 
Carried it out to the medical jeep, which sat 

In a revetment of sandbags at the side of the building 
He asked me if I wanted to go with him. 

I didn’t, but I got up and put on my helmet. 

“Now, what in hell do you want to go for?” 

Asked one of the Anzio guys I had beaten at hearts, 
“Haven't you ever seen a foxhole at night before?” 

I was grateful to him, because I really didn’t want 

To go. I didn’t care if I never saw another foxhole again 
But you have te play the game, and so 

While the two guys were getting ready to go 

I said, “Well, you are using barbed wire here, 

And I guess I ought to see it.” 

“Haven't you ever seen barbed wire before?” 

My benefactor asked. Still playing the game, I said 
Yes, I had seen barbed wire before, but well, 

Hell, and I fingered my helmet. 

“Besides, there’s only room for two in the car 

With the stretcher in back,” he said. “Well, hell,” 

I said again, “If there isn’t any room, 

There isn't any room. Besides, it’s an awfully steep hill.” 
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1d took off my helmet. The game 








The boy screamed 
bumped the door coming in. 
G be careful,” said one of the medics 
l r. They laid the litter on two old sawhorses 
Int ile of the room. And the bantering 
red doctor grabbed the kerosene lantern 















. to work. He was strangely different now. 
lH sy mpathetic eyes got cool and quick 

And ngers gently unrolled the band 1ges, 

\ ~ red, which the company aid man 

Had w.apped hastily but efhciently around 

nded man’s face. The boys who had kidded 
\nd bulled about Anzio and F lorida maneuvers 

{nd ! di Sport were very serious now. One 

look a pair of surgical scissors and slit 

Through layers of ‘muddy, bloody clothing 





Until the boy was stark-naked in the warm room. 

His face was a pulp, and one arm and a leg 

Were shattered and riddled. “God, I’m hurt,” 

He said. “God, they hurt me.” He couldn't believe it 
His unhurt hand reached for his face 

\nd one of the medics grabbed his arm 

And held it—not pom 5 but the way 

\ woman would have done. “Easy, boy, he said 









Hold a flashlight,” the doctor said to me. 

[he lantern isn’t strong enough.” I grabbed 

\ flashlight and held it on the boy 
While they worked on him. 

| thought, “Christ, twenty years old!” I felt 

Like an old man at twenty- three. I looked at the holes 
Which had riddled his right arm 
And practically severed his little finger, 

And | looked at the swollen, bloody gashes on his leg. 
| looked at his horribly wounded face and head 

And I thought of how twenty minutes ago 

He was sitting quietly in his hole wondering 

How soon he would get home. 














| handed the flashlight to the medic who had finished 
\nd I went over to the litter and sat on it 

With my head between my knees and tried to keep 
From being sick on the floor. The medic 

look the flashlight without even a glance, 








Pretty soon Jack’s face was fixed 
And it didn’t look so bad with a neat bandage 


And the blood washed off. His arm was fixed 














\nd nobody looked at me. They went right on working. 


So Obsolete 


No one can write about war, now that atoms and rockets have 
changed it all, without the strong feeling that everything that one 
saw and experienced is already so obsolete that to analyze its tactics 
and strategy is like studying how the archers at Crecy conducted 
themselves.—Ratpu INcERSOLL in Top Secret. 





In a splint and it looked very neat indeed. 
He was wrapped up in blankets, and the ambulance 
Came up and took him away. He was full of morphine 
oy probably dreaming of home. 

1 don’t know what we'd do without morphine, 
Lhe doce said. | guess | looked a little foolish and white 
And I started to open my mouth. | don't know 
What | was going to say, but the medic 
Who had taken the fl ishlight turned to me and said: 
“It's funny. | handle these guys every night 
And some of them are re: illy in awful shape. 
But last night one came in not hurt 
Half as bad as Jack, and I did the same thing you did 
Another medic said, “We keep some medicine 
lo take care of those things.” They brought out 
\ miracle—a half-filled bottle of Pennoviv inia Rye 
Now | know damned well one of those guys 
Got that bottle in a Christmas package. And I know 
He could have sold it for a hundred dollars cash 
Any place between Florence and Bologna. 
Or he could have kept it to himself, and nobody 
Would have blamed him. But we all had a slug 
Of rye—the doc with his bloody hands 
And his eyes which were bantering once more, 
\nd the medics who were kidding each other again 


Another sick guy came in. The doc asked him 
If he had been at the front. And the guy said 
“No, I was three hundred yards behind it.” 
Sometimes you can hang around places 

And guys write cartoon captions for you. 

I made a note furtively. 


| do not know ot any poet who has written more vitally 
of merciful men at war. Their serious efficiency, their cos 
mic kidding to keep sane and human in the face of con 
stant tragedy —all the true, homely glimpses of lonely men 
at death’s outpost. The deft touches of the wallet photo 
graphs; the silly, funny stories; matter-of-fact bravery and 
generosity; cool, quick surgery under kerosene lantern and 
flashlight: truly he Te are the “certain nobility and dignity 
of combat soldiers’ ’ portrayed unforgettably in the meter 
making argument and architecture of its own that Emerson 
demanded of a poem. It seems to me the finest piece of 
writing to come out of the war to date. I have eagerly read 
the war poetry; there are several new poets whose work 
seems fresh and true, but in none have I encountered so 
intuitive or so great a creator as Bill Mauldin. 


<m 


‘Top Secret” 


(A Review by G.V.) 


| am glad to see that we shall not have to wait ten or fit 
teen years before we get heartfelt books of personal opinion 
on World War II. Colonel Ingersoll now shows up with 
one forceful, opinionated and exceedingly readable story of 
what he saw and gathered in the higher spheres of com 
mand Europe and what he thinks about these things, 
which is plenty. If other forthright books are on the way, it 
seems improbable that any of them will surpass Top Secret 
in fire 
\mong Army readers there will probably be two general 
classes of opinion about Top Secret. One group will say 
[hat’s pretty close to the way it was, and I’m glad some 
body had the guts to tell about it without waiting ten or 
twenty years.” The others will say “The book is an insult to 
the top command and the author is just trying to exag 
gerate the feeling between British and Americans, Yo sly 
because of his own political beliefs.” Well, i 


simple, by any means 


isn't that 


General Eisen 
hower and his staff, attet North \frica and Sicily, had 
largely a diplomatic mission rather than a mission of actu 


\s for Colonel Ingersoll’s insistence that 


illy conducting the campaigns, Colonel Ingersoll does put 
so much « mphasis on this point that he belittles the success 
ful accomplishment by General Eisenhower of the tre 
mendously difficult job that still higher authority gave him 
to do. On studying over the several places in Top Secret 
where this point is made, it seems to me that all of them are 
1 part, an overly emphasized and distorted part, of the 
author's desire to show that General Omar Bradley was the 
greatest leader of armies in the European Theater. Colonel 
Ingersoll works too hard to offset the general run of war 
time newspaper headlines, which certainly gave General 
Bradley far too little credit for the job he did—a credit that 


*Top Secret, by Ralph Ingersoll. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1946. 373 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.00 
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was, of course, 
self. 

The other big point for which Top Secret will be crit 
cized—the brutally detailed description of how we had | 
get along with the British, or else, is considerably less of 
exaggeration. Colonel Ingersoll insists that the British pra 
tically never came to military decisions as such—that po 
litical considerations always came first with them. H« insists 
that the British, including Mr. Churchill, did all they could 
to prevent an invasion of France in the hope that in the end 
we would agree to abandon the idea entirely in favor 
making the main attack up through the Balkans. And this 
he feels, and the tough going we found in Italy bears hin 
out, would have cost us far more in lives, time, and mone) 
than the direct attack through France. Colonel Ingersol 
further says that even after D-day British influence con 
tinued right up to the last campaign into Germany, and 
that General Eisenhower as Supréme Commander favored 
the British armies and General Montgomery with “UPI plies 


freely given by General Eisenhower hi 


and reinforcements for each new campaign instead ot back 
ing up our own much more successful forces under Gene! 
Bradley. Here Colonel Ingersoll does not bring out as clear! 
as he should have done that, trom the beginning, Gener 
Eisenhower's policies must have been generally set by st 
higher authority than he. Above him were the Joint Chiets 
of Staff and above them the leaders of the Allied Nations 


he important military point that the war might v | has 
been shortened if General Bradley's highly successful! armies 
hi id been given every possible reinforcement wh ist I 
sumption of attack in the early fall of 1944, theit 


splendid breakthrough and dash across France, is ‘ e out 
by the historical evidence so far made available 


. . . “lie 
course it can never be more than a historical pro!:dilit) 
General Montgomery got the reinforcements and his ope ra 
tion simply didn’t pan out. And the historical fac’ ava 
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y show that from D-day up to that time his rec 
of moving slowly and sometimes ineptly, if not, 
Ingersoll insists, one of bungling failure. All this 
ly be argued with much heat for a long while 
t anyone who hopes to show that General Mont 
sa much better general than Colonel Ingersoll 
1S will have to uncover a tremendous amount ol 
ical evidence to argue down the progress maps 
ired in the daily newspapers from D-day on 
Colonel Ingersoll’s detailed explanations of the 
s the British military, air, and naval leaders used 
» with our American officers, and in stymieing those 
:'t like, I think it is a good thing, the state of the 
ing what it is, to bring free discussion of such mat 
nto the open. I’m not a competent witness on these 
| wasn't there. But | do know that throughout the 
en I talked to Army friends who had come back 
hington for any reason trom any theater where they 
| contact with members of the British armed services, 
| no one speak of the British command and staff with 
it amount ol charity and many spoke with a bitter 
ed on unfortunate experience. In trying to pin this 
I felt distressed indeed to find it almost uni 
| among the ofhicers I knew 


u dow n 
| gathered that the essence 
the trouble lay in two things: that British staff methods 

re in general irritatingly slower than ours, and that, gen 
rally speaking, the British staff officer was often a better 
guer in staff conferences. Colonel Ingersoll goes into this 
n detail, and says that in Europe the slowness was often 
ly an attempt to block the whole idea of invading 
[That's a top-level argument I| certainly won't try 

» settle here. 

Another reviewer of Top Secret, who heavily criticizes 
Colonel Ingersoll for his criticism of the British methods of 
dealing with Americans, also states that the American feel 
ng of resentment grew to the proportions of a paranoia. | 
would think that no such degree of feeling could arise with 
ut some direct cause. It did not simply swell up in the 
breasts of American ofhcers without some underlying rea 
son in the situation, for we were there to help and co 
perate and everybody knew it. 

[his is an exceedingly important matter for discussion, 

very side of it should be brought out as soon as pr ssible 
trom now on, in all probability we are going to be work 
losely with other nations and their armies. And we 
erefore need to study the causes of such dislike and irri 
ion. The world is in a state in which these matters cannot 
lowed to Stay hidden. They need desperately to be 
y discussed if a solution is to be found for them 
hen | began this review I meant to say less about the 
| have been discussing and get on sooner to the other 
high and positive values of lop Secret as a book for 
litary man. The first, perhaps, is the justice it does to 
al Bradley as one of the world’s greatest commanders 
ere are many others. In my opinion, Top Secret is al 
er an exceedingly high compliment to our American 
in Europe. You see them from 12th Army Group 
uarters on down to the small fighting units, winning 
th an unflagging American energy and intelligence 
tter what difficulties rise to hinder the final achieve 
~ You see the war in Europe won. You get a broad 
ndeed of how it was won. 
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There are two tribute sim lop Secret that illusts ite h a 


keenly and thoroughly Colonel Ingersoll observed the prog 
ress of the war. One deals with corps commanders 

Corps commanders, enormously important in any battl 
or campaign, were the forgotten leaders of the war. Neither 
the men they commanded nor the men who commanded 
them regarded corps commanders as permanent factors Lhe 
public never heard of them—and I would almost lay five dol 
lars on the line for any city editor in the United States who 
could name me a single corps commander who fought in 
Europe, together with the vital Statistics ol his command 
what army his corps served in when, and what divisions h 
commanded in what battles. Yet a corps commander, by 
his understanding and decisiveness, could make Ol bre i 
a battle. 

Here 1S another passage about intantry battalion com 
mande rs and their troops 

“It is hard for anyone who has not at least been near it to 
understand what too long « Xposure In combat does to even 


the best organization, even the most veteran and experi 


enced. | remember what happened to young battalion com 
manders coming out of the Huirtgen Forest professional of 
ficers still in their twenties and veterans of the Mediter 
ranean Theater 
If they are good battalion commanders, they ar 

very precious to their men, who build fires to keep them 
warm and see to it that they have a dry place to sleep and 
plenty ot hot food and cottee Lheir cottee will be strony 
and their food will be good because the sergeants will forag: 
tor them and the best cooks in the outfit will work in their 
messes. It is true that, while in the line, battalion CO's will 
be in command twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week 

but each has a staff of officers to help him and to stand 
by the telephone and the muddy map on the wall when he 
chooses to go to sle ep. So the CO does not suffer physic ally, 
as the GI does, eating cold food and sleeping in cold mud 
the CO's strain is purely psychological. Yet the young bat 
talion commanders who came out of the Hiirtgen Forest 
whose CP’s did not happen to get direct hits from artillery 
barrages were as neal gibbering idiots as men Can get w ith 
out being locked up for it 

“From the 12th Army Group Headquarters we used to 
drive up a few mile Ss to the line to pic k up pe rson i friends 
We brought 
them back and gave them a hot bath and all they could 
drink We tried to get them to tell us what it was like in 
Well, it's not too bad until 
the doughs get so tired that when they are coming out of 
the line and there is a dead dough from their own outfit 
lying on his back, in their way, they are just too goddam 
tired to move their feet and they step on the stiff’s face be 
cause what the hell 


\cademy classmates ol othcers on our stafl 


the line now. One man said. 


“On tour successive nights this battalion commander had 
had to order four successive young lieutenants, each just off 
the boat from America, to take out patrols on which hi 
knew they would be killed. They were. He said, ‘I can’t do 


it any They can shove it.’ 


more. 

“Most of the young battalion commanders did not talk 
they just Sat across the table or on the edge of your cot and 
looked at you very straight and unblinking with absolutely 
no expression whatever in their faces, which were neither 


tense nor relaxed but completely apathetic They looked 
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unblinking, and | can see the color of their eyes now. I can 
also see the field hospitals and the cold tents just behind the 
line, and the corpses outside the surgical tents. You drive 
by the surgical tents in the morning, going up, and there are 
two or three stiffs there on the ground; you come back in the 
afternoon and there are thirty or forty. They are short- 
handed on the Graves Registration squad and the G-2’s are 
too busy interrogating prisoners to spare PW’s for a burial 
detail. 

“Everyone is shorthanded now because in the West Wall 
all the previous statistics of the campaign are going to hell 
and the replacements that are coming up are not enough and 
on the morning reports of the outfits in the line the strength 
is dropping down, down, down—85 per cent strength, 65 
per cent strength, 58 per.cent strength. Now in this outfit 
there aren’t enough riflemen and they’ re brushing up the 
boys they didn’t think strong enough for combat. They’re 
brushing them up on their infantry tactics and sending them 
in 

“When the strength of an outfit in the line drops below 
a certain point, something very bad happens to it and its 
effectiveness falls away sharply. What happens to it is that 
there are not enough experienced men left in it to make the 
replacements—the reinforcements—savvy. I keep forgetting 
that in the middle of the campaign we got an order to stop 
calling them replacements and to refer to them as reinforce- 
ments. The majority of the casualties, on any given day, in 
any given outfit, are almost always among the reinforce- 
ments—the men who can’t recognize the whip crack of an 88 
or who put their foot in the wrong place and get it blown off 
by an antipersonnel mine. If the original reinforcement gets 
through the first forty-eight hours, his chances of survival 
go way up. His chances seem at their highest after he has 
been in the line—oh, perhaps a week. Then you know, sit- 
ting in a high headquarters, like an actuary behind an in 
surance desk, that the odds on his survival drop slowly but 
steadily and with mathematical certainty always down, 
down, down. The odds drop for every day he remains under 
fire until, if he’s there long enough, he is the lone number 
on a roulette wheel which hasn’t come up in a whole eve 
ning of play. And he knows it too. 

“It was like that on the German border early in Decem 
ber—with the good outfits getting whittled down and the 


Russia and 





relatively new outfits—they had not shaken dow 


yet—not good enough, not smart and tenaciou en 
take the ground you knew had to be taken. Arn cor : 
commanders kept having to use the reliable ve: athe 
over and over again until they were dangerou Ne to 
being spent. | 

“It was like that in the American Army. In {| iin 
match that was going on, it was also very much ie 
only worse—in the ranks of the Volkssturm i: Wes 


Wall—and in the regular German Army line di 5 thar 
the defending commanders kept having to call ou 


ict ] 
reserve to throw into the line against us to prev we 
through. Even with our guns in the open, firiny agains 
their guns in fortified positions, we had the we of fire 
power and we were grinding and cracking the bones of the 
West Wall. It was only a question of time—and very litt 
time at that—before the last now brittle ribs of West 
Wall would crack, and we would go through out onto th 
Rhine plain, where the armored divisions whicl waited, 


idle in the mud behind our lines, could operate again. And 
when the rail was finally really running, and we got our 
transport back from the ¢ ‘herbourg peninsula coming up 
and Antwerp was open—we would be over the “ry One 
more push! The next attack we knew would work 

An Infantryman who was there knows all that. | 
many others, in the rear areas and back at home, 
never to have understood it at all! 

One chapter of Top Secret, headed “The Beachhead |; 


the Payoff,” contains the author’s own brief combat experi 


But how 


seemed 


ence. This is an even more stirring battle narrative than 
the similar section of Colonel Ingersoll’s earlier book, Th: 
Battle Is the Payoff. But by far the greater part of Toy 
Secret deals with the war in the ETO as seen from high 
up by a soldier of marked intelligence and penetrating ob 
servation. If at times his feelings appear to distort the facts 
I think the reader can simply realize that this was how it 
looked from Colonel Ingersoll’s particular corner. Toy 
Secret is very much, from beginning to end, a book of per 

sonal opinion. It is my own opinion that every man wh 
has the slightest interest in what happened in the E uropean 
Theater from 1943 to 1945 will read it with the closest at 
tention. 


the Future 


(A review by LIEUTENANT WILLIAM M. THOMAS, USMCR) 


Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 

Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn'd, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou com’'st in such a questionable shape. . . . 


(Hamlet, I, iv) 


SINCE THE END OF WORLD WAR II, THE INTENTIONS OF 


Europe in Revolution, John Scott, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1945. 274 pages; index; $2.50 
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Russia have been invested with the somewhat nebulous 
qualities of the ghost of Hamlet's father, exhibiting pet 
haps all of the fearfulness but none of the outspoken frank 
ness of that shade. Learning anything concrete about what 
Russia wants is, at present, as in the past, somewhat <i ficult 


Outside of an occasional general and broad statement from 
Stalin—and outside what we actually see happening ™ 


Manchuria, Iran, Canada, and in the UN meetings—we 
know little of what Russia’s course for the future my be 
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s another rock that further clouds the al 
s. He feels that America’s primary duty to 
a rsti ind Russia and to cooper ate W ith her 
nation among other nations. And he pre 
ssia operating along the lines of political and 
liency, a Russia that we at least must under 
with which we can actively sy mpathize. 
ate thé it we Cannot get an unbi: ise ‘d opinion 
sadly enough, Russia is like an oyster in more 
Those who seem to have been able to gain 
e bivalve have either a marked taste for 
violent distaste; the facts are always shaded 
nother. So it is with Europe in Revolution: 
but it is Red meat, and 
to the For there 


ubt that the "pushes is arde ntly pro-Russian. 


it deal of meat here, 
liking of many consumers. 


John Scott's adult life has been spe nt in Russia. 

publication, he was Time and Life repre 
Berlin, having spent eighteen months in a simi 
Finland, and England. For 
rked as an electric welder, foreman, and chemist 


in Sweden, live 
mountains, and there he married a Russian peas 
or three years he worked as a reporter in Moscow, 
made a study of Russian politics and diplomacy. 
sonally known Communists all over E urope, he 

interested in Russia herself, knowing Russian 
does. he is able to write a book that possibly tells 


ut Soviet Russia than has any book heretofore. But 


cans find it difficult to understand that with which 


1 can 


not sympathize, and in spite of Mr. Scott's efforts 


}) picture a peace-loving Russia, the American mind will 


t the direct, sometimes ruthless and brutal Russian pol 


hat | 


id 


1e attempts to compare with our own Good Neigh 


ugh the author is biased, there is yet much informa 


wisdom in what he says. Starting with the funda 


ind true assumption that property has been the rock 


n which the European social and economic edifice has 


1 | 
u 


StOr 


Ger 
it 


Cit 


or centuries, Mr. Scott points out that this founda 


ve has been pulverized by the war. Class lines in 
| 


pe Nk 


e been effaced in a common resistance against 
many. Nazi policy in Germany force ‘d large num 
e petty bourgeoisie to become wi ige ecarne;rs, large 

S were so severely taxed and re gulated that their 


a class was sharply curtailed; as a result of Allied 


ds privileges and distinctions disappeared in the uni 


roved 


“Thus Hitler and the war 
possibly permanently, the property basis for an 


istortune in Germany. 


conomic ind social system base d on prive ate ente rprise and 


ndalividu 


initiative.’ 
1 New Europe, thinks Mr. Scott, which cannot 
what it was in 1939, a Europe across which falls 
| shadow of the Soviet Union, “a military power 
none, with a political ideology that inspires faith 
n millions.” 
the ocean lies America, equally powerful and 
wealthy, but unsure of itself—“divided and con 


what it wants, and even more uncertain as to 
If a lasting peace is to 
\mericans must know what kind of Europe is 
ind what kind of Europe they prefer. Victory 
m in Europe, but victory is not enough. The 


bout realizing its desires.” 





time to prevent World War III is now, the author says, and 
“the responsibility tor doing sO rests In a great measure on 
the United States. The first prerequisite is an understand 
ing of contemporary Europe. 

As a re sult ot the war, | uropean economy has reve rted to 
its infantile stage. There is really today no legitimate claim 
ant to much ot | urope s economic wealth, and Mii Scott 
feels that nationalization or socialization is the most natural 
( ollectin ISTIC ice als 
the economic disruption ol 
lett 
will be the dominant characteristic of tuture | uropean 
politics. The € 


and obvious measure to be followed 
have survived in Europe; 
the war will further them, and the swing toward the 
ommunist party in all countries is a highly 
disciplined group, and has held together and been str neth 
ened by the war. In Denmark, 
Norway, Mr. Scott this 


strength and Its members are gaining positions ol respons! 


Finland, and 


party IS 


Swe de n, 


points out, gaining 


bility. During the war, the policies of European Commun 


ists tended increasingly toward collaboration with othe: 


democratic, reformist 
Mr. Scott 


not preclude the evel present possibility that the politic: | 


groups on a_ broad, rogram ol 


national unity. However, admits that this does 
line of E uropean Communists may undergo a sharp, sudden 
alteration in the interests of Soviet foreign policy should the 
necessity prese nt itself. 

Russia's foreign policy, Mr. Scott says, has been based on 
a desire tor peace and the interests of postwar Russia. The 
Soviet plan is to create in eastern | urope a security belt in 
cluding Finland, Poland, 
vakia, and Yugoslavia. 


Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo 


Phe se nations are en\ isaged as inde 

pendent sovereign states, free to organize their governments 
as they see fit, but their foreign policies and military plans 
are to be cleared through Moscow [he component nations 
in this “good neighbor sphere,” though designedly friendly 


to Russia, are not necessarily to be anti-British or anti 


American. They will remain, however, at any cost small na 
tions, as Russia does not want any large units in | urope 
“Federations would mean an increase in the Russian arma 
ment budget and add to the number of uncertainties in 
herent in the postwar situation.” Russia desires, first of all, 
stability in Europe, for economic reasons as well as political 
reasons. 

The Soviet Union has emerged from World War II as onc 
of the world’s three great powers. If history repeats itself, 
we can expect that within three or four decades it will try 
to include or control all or most ot | urope. Such an expan 
Scott, 


the next decade or two the Soviet Union will be pring ipally 


sion, says Mr. will not come immediately, for during 


engaged reconstruction and in raising its standard 

living. Nevertheless, the Soviet Union of 1970, for all prac 
tical purposes, “will probab oly have the wherewithal to be an 
effective aggressor il ‘it so desires. Americans cannot afford 
to ove sick this fact.” And, Mr. Scott “if things 
go according to pli in, by 1970, no possib le combini ition will 


continues, 


a able so-dete it the Soviet Union in war. 
Mr. 


quence. 


Scott brushes aside Britain as being of little cons 


For example, she planning a postwar Europe 
based on the balance of power among small units and large 
“It is a precarious policy, but the only one which promises 
to maintain an economic: lly puny | ngland in the arena 
with the American and Russian colossi.” 


Says Mr. Scott, 


and doesn't know 
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America is confused, 


what she wants in Europe. She must formulate a toreign 
policy in Europe worthy of her, and to do so she must 
reconcile herself to social change in Europe and must deal 
realistically with the Soviet Union. Russia, thinks Mr. 
Scott, will not follow a policy of active aggression against 
either Britain or the U.S. but there will be serious disputes 
within the next twenty years. If we pursue a policy of 
friendliness toward Russia now, the danger of war in 1970 
can be avoided, Mr. Scott feels. And he insists that Russia 
wants permanent peace and that there are so many psycho- 
logical and historical similarities between the two peoples 
that a solid and enduring friendship can continue to exist 
and develop. 

But, he says, if we are to get along with Russia, to try 
sincerely to avoid policies that will be provocative, to meet 
her halfway, we must understand Russians better than we 
do. Our conduct must show good will and a desire to reach 
a mutual accord, but it must also be firm and determined on 
matters of importance. We must try to understand the po- 
litical necessity of Russian policy, for example. “Granting 
a few regional differences and the more secure and invul- 
nerable position of America in the Western Hemisphere, 
Russian policy in the countries that surround it has not been 
so vastly different from our own good neighbor policy. Both 
are based on real situations which require real solutions. 
By dwelling on the similarity between Russian and Ameri- 
can viewpoints, we might have been able to influence them 
to modify some of their actions in Finland, for example, 
toward greater moderation. By insisting and dwelling on the 
differences between Russian and American behavior, we 
can only increase and exaggerate them.” We should, then, 
recommends Mr. Scott, try to see the Soviet point of view, 
and understand, though we may disagree and argue with the 
Soviet explanation. 

For the future, our policy should be to allow and en- 


Psychological Warfare 


(A review by HERBERT ROSINSKI) 


“EXPERIMENT IN GERMANY IS A UNIQUE DOCUMENT AND 
in many respects one of the most interesting that has 
emetged from the recent conflict. The author, a highly 
gifted historian, was head of a psychological warfare team 
in France, when the complete lack of firsthand knowledge 
of what was going on in the German mind gave him the in- 
spiration of a new form of political military jntelligence by 
way of biography. By prolonged and intensive interrogations 
of individual German types, by a minute investigation into 
their reactions, motives, attitudes, hopes, and expectations 
he hoped to throw light on others of the same class, type, 
circle or occupation. Having obtained the assent of his su- 
periors, Mr. Padover took his team on a seven months’ trip 
close behind the fighting fronts. From newly liberated 


Experiment in Germany: The Story of an American Intelligence Officer. 
By Saul R. Padover. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1946. 400 pages; 
$3.75. 
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courage the peoples of Europe to choose thei 


ments, says Mr. Scott. Our greatest problem tas os ' 
working out a viable attitude on countries wh ' n - mi 
the Russian sphere of influence, Poland in pai Her, wit 
he feels, “we should bring whatever influen: on x 
get Russia to consent to hold . . . free elections : oh 

mean that a serious breach has to be created aera <p 
provoked. We should attempt to make it a | E pride wee 
with them, indicate the essential unsoundnes: . a zs 
approach, and in a spirit of informal, fri: nu rs 


demonstrate that it is necessary to the maint: . pare 
spirit of unity and coéperation between Ru nd th, ri 
Anglo-Saxon democracies. In doing this, we : om 
any action which could be interpreted by eithe: 











slans 
Poles as an attempt at misplaced intervention sha ws 
fairs.” , 
If we are to believe Mr. Scott, then, Russia now wan 7 
only peace, stability, and security for the future, a!:hough ip nm 
that future she looms as a menace that has the | tentialit ‘ae 
for creating a war even greater than World War II: and a 
America must prevent this war by coéperating with and HB). a 
understanding Russia. Whether this Christian idea of HR, = 
carrying the load an extra mile, of meeting Russia far mor . r s 
than halfway—for Mr. Scott is not concerned with Russia's Mr. ‘h 
making any concessions to the United States—would work ¥ pes 
is simply a matter of conjecture. To a great degree, that i “wi 
the policy followed by the United Nations—understanding oe 
among nations. But the future alone can give the answer to J, ji, 
how this policy will work. bo: 
Although Mr. Scott’s plan of action is extremely idealistic Wort 
and does not take into account what Russia should do 0 Jy. , 
get along with America, his knowledge of Russian politics a 3 
and economics cannot be denied. Revolution in Europ me 
should stand as a warning of what may happen in the future, J...) 
and we must remain aware of it. b my 
navion 
man n 
\ hen 
[hat ( 
COveT 
teams 
before 
agree | 
Luxembourg they pushed forward to Eupen, where for tw author 
months they perfected their new technique on the stream The 
of German refugees passing through the near-by camp o HP® @ & 
Homburg. They covered also the small German towns in autho 
the neighborhood until the beginning of December, when Mjsoun 
they were at last permitted to enter Aachen. From there, j°Y?: 
with the beginning of the spring offensive, they wen' lookec 
forward with the Ninth Army to the towns north neithe 
Cologne: Miinchen-Gladbach, Rheydt, Krefeld, Ober-has pore" 
sel, then across the Rhine through the Ruhr district © © a 
ndict 


Westphalia, finally winding up on the Elbe near Torgau 
Almost from the outset this wholly novel experiment 
proved an outstanding success. In Professor Padovers & 
tailed analyses of typical representatives of various Germam 
groups, which began to flow in a steady stream to PWD, © 
SHAEF, and to London and Washington, Allied Psyche 
logical Warfare for the first time found itself with 2 sol 
basis for its efforts. The sensation which his reports «t 
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great many special requests. When the first 

nistration set up by AMG in Aachen came 

. Professor Padover was sent in to conduct a 

" pia? sation of the closely knit group of German 

| as hat had succeeded in establishing their con- 

not a Vhen PWD wanted information as to the ef- 

German population of the non-fraternization 

ned to the author and those working with 

hen are at the end of his mission, on the banks 

author had the satisfaction of crown 

riment by the interrogation of General Dittmar, 

wn chief propagandist and official voice of the 

. who, his peculiar mixture of emotional 

IS 1 i] general responsibility, provided the climax to 
1 af «fessor Padover’s whole story. 


ns cdl the 


ry is brilliantly narrated in a series of over sixty 

ants sisodes, interviews, thumbnail sketches of typical German 
h in eet tives, and excerpts from the author's reports and 
q . ndations. It proves even more fascinating in print 
when this reviewer first heard it from Professor Pa 

est collaborator, Paul Gittler, nearly a year ago. 

time, it inevitably 


the same raises some 


grave 
cal objections as well as practical apprehensions. 
uthor built his experiment upon the explicit as 
tion that the necessarily limited “samples” of German 
| “S which he could round up within the extremely 
ing row field, both geographically and socially, accessible 
per to him we prove sufliciently typic: al of the entire Ger 
ple to make them the basis of Allied Psychological 
Wartare "Fee that rough and immediately practical purpose 
Ss was probably true enough. W hen, however, these ob 
rvations, gathered in such an extre ‘mely restricted field, 
nd under the exceptional conditions of the final military 
llapse of the Third Reich, are now generalized in this 
ok into “a permanent contribution to the psychology of 
ions and a permanent source book on the strange Ger 
we cannot help feeling skeptical—the more so 
hen we realize that the author left Germany in May 1945. 
[hat country and the mentality of the peoples have been 
covered” both by AMG and by a large number of special 
ims and individuals as no other country has been covered 
selore, with results which in very important aspects do not 
gree with the picture of unrelieved gloom presented by the 

or tw iuthor 


nan pe 


nan mind, 


stream [he question of the Underground resistance to the Nazis 
mp 0 a good example as well as a key issue. According to the 
yns in ae s repeated statements there was virtually no “Under- 

when {ground movement. “Everywhere I went,” he writes on page 
there, #203, “I sought for some traces of resistance to Nazism and 


} ae “ ‘ 
went (gmooked for Social Democrats and Communists. In the end 


rth of fMneither myself nor anybody else found much opposition— 
er-Kas Or spe. seman the Hitler regime, but only servile 
rict to fM™end abject acquiescence. This is in itself the most terrible 
rau ment of the German nation.” Yet the special commis 
riment he U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey sent to Ger- 

nvestigate the psychological effects of the bombing 


} 
4 


eT S Ce 


yerman found in every one of the more than thirty cities 
ND, to ed at least one active German resistance group and 
Psycho { them, two, three and more. 

1) 


y, the extensive investigations into the back- 
the attempted coup d'état of July 20, 1944 have 
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since revealed that this open revolt against the Nazi regime 
was not an isolated action of a small clique of military re 
actionaries, but a genuine political movement, based upon 
the active codperation of representatives of all political 
parties, with the sole exception of the Communists (who, 
however, were negotiating to join up), as well as of all re 
ligious creeds, covering the entire Reich with a 


comprehen 
sive network of colichemens. 


The few and wholly distorted 
scraps of information with regard to that movement which 
Professor Padover was able to pick up in the course of his 
interrogations show clearly how limited and one-sided the 
information accessible to him was, and how inevitably dis 
torted the general picture which emerged from it. In ad 
dition, one cannot help feeling that the very crusader’s zeal 
with which he went into Germany to seek the ten righteous 
men in Sodom and Gomorrah, has led him on the rebound 
to an excessive disillusionment and a wholesale despair ol 
the German people which has not been borne out during the 
past year of occupation and reconstruction. All the negative 
factors which he describes have certainly been amply in 
evidence. But side by side with them, other most positive and 
impressive person: lities and trends, not in one re gion or one 
class alone " but in all, h: ive eme reed with the a dui il con 
solidation of the scene. Today the picture ol Germany and 
of the German people is neither one of the unrelieved 
g sloom painted by the author nor one ot rose colored opu 
mism, but in the practically unanimous opinion of all ob 
servers and all reports, a scene of almost unrecouvilably vio 
lent contrasts of black and white. 

The same qualifications are necessary with respect to 
the other element in the German scene, which looms in 
Professor Padover’s narrative second only in emphasis to the 
German people themselves and which has obviously disap 
pointed him hardly less—the AMG. His mordant de scrip 
tions of Major “Windy” and Major “]” are among the most 
forceful sections of his story and, unfortun ttely, are only 
too characteristic of many in AMG during the period of his 
contacts and conflicts with its local representatives. AMG 
did not get off toa good start and certainly some officers were 
badly chosen, without a clear idea of their functions or the 
situations they would encounter, or even of the |: inguage ol 
the people they were meant to administer. But the transitory 
period witnessed and described by the author has happily 
not been the whole story. Nobody who has been able to 
watch the activities of AMG in its effort to cope with a task 
of unprecedented magnitude and difhiculty—not made any 

easier by the absence of a clear-cut gener: vf policy—can he Ip 

being impressed by the earnestness with which AMG on the 
whole has striven to learn from its mistakes and by the very 
remarkable measure of success which it has actually 
achieved. Again, it is not a question of a wholly satisfactory 
situation. Very far from it. The current tendency to con 
demn AMG wholesale has surely done less than justice. 
Professor Padover probably did not intend to present such 
a one-sided, gloomy and critical picture. But his own more 
positive statements such as his insistence upon a clear dis 
crimination between anti-Nazi and other Germans—are so 
brief and rare, that the mass of his readers will tend to over 
look them and deduce from his book merely that the Ger 
man people are one hopeless massa perditionis and the 
AMG officers mostly fools or pompous asses. 
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Infantry Day, 1946 


Our cover this month departs from its usual function of 





pictorially presenting some aspects of military activity to 
re-voice a tribute made last December by the Secretary of 
War to the Infantry soldier. The reason for this departure 
from custom is that June 15 is Infantry Day. During the 
war years the day was specially observed both here and 
overseas. No formal celebrations are planned this year, but 
still The Inranrry Journat cannot let that day go by with- 
out paying tribute to the Doughboy. 

The hard, bitter days of 1942-45 are history now. For 
the Infantry they began as days of frustration—days when 
few understood its mission or usefulness. But from such 
beginnings Infantry was raised to new heights of esteem as 
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it wrested victory from defeat in the great |a; 
covered three continents and innumerable js 

That esteem has actually been measured | * 
logical Corporation, an institution engaged i Ki 
study of opinion. Early this year it asked fiy: 
sons, representing a cross section of urban 
quest ion: 


In your opinion, which soldier has the . 
dangerous and, most heroic job to do, the o: \I, 
cal Corps, Artillery, Infantry, Tank Cor C 
Engineers? 

Infantry received 60.1 per cent or almost 
the votes. In summarizing the findings, th« 
conducted the poll emphasized that “rega: 
branch of service of family members, the Int 
highest number of votes. Even among |arilies 
had members in the Air Corps, Engineers, et: n{ 
got more votes than any other branch of the se: 

It was not always thus. Such understandi: 
the hard way. There was no phony build-up 
chased at a high price and blood and suffering was th 
of exchange. 

In the years to come, unless, unhappily, war should 
tervene, Infantry Day may be remembered by only a {; 
But among the many who earned the right to remem! 
the words of General Vinegar Joe Stilwell will neve: 
forgotten: “The Infantry doesn’t need a day: every day 


Infantry Day.” 


The Soldier Slighted 


On his recent visit to this country Mr. Winston Chure! 
paid a visit to the Pentagon Building in Washington whe 
he greeted the Secretary of War, Gene ral Eisenhower 
other officers with whom he had worked in cary ing out t] 
great victory of Anglo-American arms in Western Europ 
and the Mediterranean. As the newspapers have alread) 
reported, Mr. Churchill had this to say to the assembled 
generals: 

“The United States owes a debt to its officer corps. ln 
time of peace in this country, as in my own, the milita 
profession is very often required to pass a consider 
number of years in the cool shade. One of M: irlborough 
veterans wrote the lines now nearly 250 years ago, 


“ ‘God and the soldier we adore 
In time of danger, not before; 
The danger passed and all things righted, 
God is forgotten and the soldier slighted.’ 


There is evidence that the “years of the cool shade’ are net 
far away. The fighting is not long over yet already we have 
demobilized our forces to a point that is dangerous. The 
debates over the merger, over Selective Service, over the 
pattern of the postwar Army all seem to indicat that 
won't be many years before the Army will ndeed be 
slighted again. 


The years of the cool shade are too well remembered fo 
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compl icent about their return. The indi 


thful to his trust will not find it easy to con 
is country even though he is all but forgot 
im the hard lessons that others who preceded 
en in the vears when it was all too true that 
the soldier slighted. ” He can re 

vas an officer corps slighted by its govern 
duced the Bradleys, Pattons 
k ( this war and it was an officer corps slighted 


Eisenhowers, 


nent that produced Winfield Scott, Robert | 
|. Pershing in the days of our earlier Ameri 


oe et 
What Is So Good About the Infantry? 

The plete contents of The American Journal of Soci 
larch, 1946 is devoted “to the social psychology 
ite” and among the contents is an article that is 
bute as we have read to the American Doughboy 
‘ining that made it possible for him to win his 
title is “The Making of the Infantryman” and 
ly article in the whole magazine that treats solely 
Doughboy, although three others are entirely devoted 

pecial problems of the Air Forces. 
ticle on the Infantry the anonymous author asks 
ons: What is so good about the Inf: intry that sol 
another 


nch, easier though the life there may promise to be? As 


who are in it don’t willingly transfer to 


inswer the author Says this 

\lany feel that there is less ‘chicken’ than in other units, 

t petty things are not stressed quite so much. In contrast 

garrison lite, the relationship between the men is frank 
ess strained by conventions. There is less ‘back-stabbing’ 

brown-nosing’ for what they 


It is understood that they 


promotions. Men say 

ind do what they please. 
ut t iy pay with their lives for stupid errors. The riflemen 
ul pect one another to ignore petty things and petty regu 
Ire tions and to ‘take life easy'—except when they are in the 
mb nt lines fighting. Men are expected to be ‘good Joes,’ to 


inonymous and avoid attention—except in dangerous 


challe nging situations, where they are expected to give 





is 

. lhe have. However, this, in itself, is not sufficient to ex 
erable Pin the exalted self-conception of the infantryman. The 
ugh sf#meXplanation may be found in the character of his training.” 
[hat training, the author goes on to explain, was acquired 
1 IRTC camps. It was during basic training that the sol 
‘ier was toughened physically and morally for the battles 
that were later won at Anzio, in the Ardennes, on Leyte and 
m Okinawa. In fifteen short weeks, the author says, the 
‘aw recruit who went into the system wondering how he 
. , ‘B20 engage an enemy who has trained for years, comes out 
Th with the feeling that he has accomplished something, that 
mm | he could go through “basic” he could do tougher things. 
er EN Be becomes “convinced that the Infantry is the toughest 
" outhit e Amy.” They are told, much to their surprise, 
ed % Mithat they must always use their heads and not necessarily 
df | - pid orders. Re hey are told: “ “You're an in- 
intry1 act like one. Don’t be sloppy like them air corps 
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guys.” They begin to realize “that the training is ‘tur their 


‘Gold bricks 


at once resented and pitied ‘Wait ‘til he gets over there; 


own good’; theretore most men try their best. 
he’ I] be sorry! 

“It is out of the agonies of training that they develop 
what they believe many of thei: 


pride in having done 


former friends could not have done and which they them 
selves never thought they could do. It is in the comradeship 
in the training unit that their esprit de corps developed and 
reinforced this conception. One wonders why \merican 
soldiers have made such excellent combat troops. Perhaps 
the character of their self conception and of their mutual 
expectations provides a clue to an understanding of their 


courage in the held otf battle.” 


In another part of this issue is a condensed version of th 
report of Army Ground Forces activities. It that re port were 
in need of an epilogue it could well be the words quoted 
here, for 


they are an 


acknowledgment of the vital rok 


training had In Winning the war tor sur ival 
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Back Copies Wanted 

Phe INFanrry JourNnat is in receipt of a request from a 
well known publishing hrm asking for back Copies of The 
Specifically 
and all 1940 issues 


are willing to pay costs of the magazine plus trans 


INFANTRY JouRNAL to complete their files 
they need the May-June issue of 1939, 
They 
portation costs. 

The Journ Al occasionally has similar requests for other 
lheretore, 


issues. any member-subscriber 


we suggest that 
having back copies of any date which he no longer needs 


drop us a line telling us what he has 
5 7 7 
Room for Improvement 
During the war, when the service schools and replace 
ment training centers were being staffed as far as possible 


with combat veterans, there was a frequent tendency among 
“hook” 


where full sway could be yiven to indi 


such veterans to feel that the should be thrown away 
Fresh trom battle, 
vidual ideas and improvisation, combat experienced soldiers 
were inclined to resent the seeming restrictions imposed by 
tactical doctrines and basic principles of wartare. 

The logic, or illogic, of their reasoning ran something like 
this: “This worked. book 
lhe fallacy in this kind of 
thinking is obvious. What works for one unit, in a peculiar 


This was not according to the 


Therefore, the book is obsolete.” 


type of terrain, under given circumstances, will not always 
form the basis for sound doctrine which will work most of 
the time for most units. As a matter of fact, there were a 
great many mistakes made in combat which turned out well 
at the time due to any number of influencing factors. Luck, 
individual acts of heroism, overwhelming weight of men 
and /or matériel—all of these could and did offset tactical 
errors and turned what might have been, according to the 
book, a defeat into a victory. 


On a larger scale, this has been a historical error com 
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mitted by most victorious armies and nations. And it is a pit 
into which it would be easy for us to fall. It is inevitable, 
after a great war has been brought to a successful con- 
clusion, that there will be many who will assume that all of 
the methods which won the war will be equally successful 
in fighting the next one. There is no more dangerous as- 
sumption for the Army, or for the nation, to make. 

This sort of thinking leads only to stagnation and decay. 
Now is the time for us to remember how perilously close 
we came to losing the war almost before it had begun, to 
look into the reasons for our margin of victory, which was 
much narrower than it seemed. We must dwell in the past 
only long enough to cull from it the best, reject the make 
shift and the expedient, and build thereon a program of 
constant research and experiment designed for the present 
and the future. There exists no field of military endeavor in 
which there is no room for improvement. Weapons, utiliza- 
tion of manpower, selection of leaders, transportation, cloth- 
ing and equipment, rations, morale—all of these and more 
demand our most careful scrutiny. 

There is heartening evidence that the War Department is 
examining the mistakes of the past to insure their avoidance 
in the future. That those responsible for the security of the 
nation are conscious of the necessity for a continuous pro 
gram of reform and readjustment in the Armed Forces is 
encouraging. It remains for the Congress and the people to 
provide the means to implement such a program. It matters 
not that the nation was defended successfully in the past. 
\ggressors of the future will not be stopped by crumbling 
bulwarks of an age which now belongs to history. 
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“Science and War” 

Beginning with the next issue, The Journat will contain 
a new department—“Science and War.” 

Part of this new section will be devoted especially to de- 
velopments in atomic power. This news will not be limited 
to destructive atomic power but will include all develop- 
ments, since they will all affect warfare and since the impe- 
tus given to all sciences by discoveries in atomic power may, 
in the end, bring the end of war. 

Other developments in science will also be covered briefly 
and there will be particular emphasis on those which di- 
rectly concern psychology and leadership. 

The Journat cannot hope, through its new department, 
to give its readers all scientific news or even full scientific 
news. It will simply try to show what is going on in science, 
with indications of where more details may be obtained. 

Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson has recently an- 
nounced, in a speech to the American Chemical Society, 
that the War Department “is setting up a long-range pro- 
gram” to increase the number of Army men who receive 
scientific training, this to obtain more key men for research 
and development and to strengthen the Army’s contacts 
with scientists and technologists. Promising graduates in 
science will be given Regular Army commissions; more 
young Army officers will be sent to scientific schools for 
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special training; and better War Department j: 


will be offered to civilian scientists. ™ 

Of 134 Regular Army officers who in 1939 \ hin 
special courses in universities, most of them we: ving 
medical and practical engineering subjects or |) , 2 
law. Hardly a dozen were taking work in oth of 
science of primary importance to warfare. Why war 
came the Services had to draw heavily and some: ste 
fully on the limited body of scientific experts an ent 
in the country. 

For many years, some acquaintance with the g: f all 
sciences has been essential to the continuing and :ounded 
education of the Army or Navy man as well as the civilian 
It can hardly be expected that every member of the Scryices 
should become an expert amateur scientist. But the seryice 
man’s acquaintance with science should be mor nsive 
than what he can ordinarily find in the daily news 

The Journat’s new department, “Science and War. 


will simply attempt to cover the most important new facts of 
science and the sources of further information. It will by. 
based in large part on the regular news service of Science 
Service, the nonprofit scientific institution which, for over 
twenty-five years, has done much to increase a general inter 
est in science in the United States. 


7 7 7 
Unit Histories 


The list of unofficial unit histories to be published by the 
Infantry Journal Press for unit associations is growing but 
still incomplete. A few months ago we listed seventeen units 
now we are able to list twenty-six. The ones having an 
asterisk in front of their names in the following list are 
scheduled for early publication; others will follow during 
the course of the year: 


6th Infantry Division 
3d Infantry Division 
29th Infantry Division 
*30th Infantry Division 
37th Infantry Division 


*30th Infantry Regiment 
*120th Infantry Regiment 
88th Infantry Division 
*89th Infantry Division 
91st Infantry Division 


77th Infantry Division 94th Infantry Division 
78th Infantry Division 96th Infantry Division 
81st Infantry Division 363d Infantry Regiment 
101st Airborne Division 398th Infantry Regiment 
*104th Infantry Division 442d Regimental Combat 
106th Infantry Division Team 
4th Marine Division 233d Engineer Combat 
*9th Marine Regiment Battalion 
28th Infantry Regiment XVI Corps 


Announcement will be made in these columns as each 
history becomes ready for distribution. It is also planned to 
publish a complete list of all unit histories being published 
by all publishers with instructions on how to obtain them. 

Information on any history being published by the In- 
fantry Journal Press can be obtained by addressing the 
Historical Board of the unit, c/o Infantry Journal, | 
Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
lith Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
2d Infantry 
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7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
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131st Infantry 

, \ E «150th Infantry 
r S: «638th Infantry 
12th Infantry 

145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 

3 25th Infantry 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 








th Infantry (PS) 


DIVISIONS 


*&&k2d Infantry Division ***94th Infantry Division 
*&* 98th Infantry Division *%*5th Infantry Division 








28th Infantry 
135th Infantry 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 


General! Service School 
Philippine Army 


toot tk 
163d Infantry 


kikkk 
149th Infantry 
13th Infantry 


112th Infantry 
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6th Armored Infantry Bn. 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
134th Infantry 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 


2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 


xk 

176th Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 

3d Bn., 382d Infantry 

3d Bn., 311th Infantry 

391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq. Staff, Texas State 
Guard 

795th MP Battalion 

302d Infantry 

406th Infantry / 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 

397th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 

417th Infantry 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 

390th Infantry 

2d Bn., 311th Infantry 


120th Infantry 
119th Infantry 


Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 


xx 

49th Bn., Texas State Guard 
174th Infantry 

56th Armored Infantry Bn 
109th Infantry 

5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 
790th MP Battalion 

738th Tank Battalion 

5th Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 
1880th Engr. Aviation Bn. 
3d Bn., 306th Infantry 

2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 
51st Armored Infantry Bn. 
Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 
661st Tank Destroyer Bn. 
74th Regiment, NYG 

18th Infantry 


Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd. 


* 

726th MP Battalion 
143d Infantry 

148th Infantry 

135th Field Artillery Bn. 
331st Infantry 

125th Infantry 

Hq. Co., 2d Infantry 


Brigade, Tennessee State 
Guard 


3d Bn., 147th Infantry 
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317th Infantry 
1Olst Infantry 
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Infantry For Tomorrow 


lo the Editors of The InFanrry Journal 


We seem to be teetering on the brink of a new and wonder 
ful age, and if nobody blows the world apart with an atom in 
the meantime, life in it ought to prove quite exciting. Men, 
too often supported by accomplished fact, envision death rays, 
lying dreadnaughts, bombs, aimed by television, sterilizing 
gases, and all sorts of fascinating gadgets. They see countries 
laying each other waste by remote control with atomic rockets; 
they see the elimination of large cities. And the poor beat-up 
infantryman of this war sees a familiar figure among the ruins, 
a dirty, smelly, unshaven figure with a rifle, fighting the war 
in much the same way as wars have always been fought—at 
close quarters with the enemy, whether invading his base of 
operations or defending against his invading troops. 
better 


We will presumably always have an army (we'd 


have) and to anticipate the speed with which any future 
be able to strike, it be fully 


equipped at all times, however remote the possibility of war 


enemy will must trained and 


may seem 
\11941, had 


that have not been emphasized strongly enough by the brass. 


\nd the training must be better than we, the Gls 
There are still a few lessons on infantry combat 

Some have been brought out before in the JourNaL, but they 

should be reiterated until somebody ‘way up there pays more at 

tention to them 

had the world’s best rifle and some of the 


marksmen 


First of all, we 


world’s worst Let’s teach marksmanship under 
realistic conditions. Lying prone in the sunlight with a loop 
sling shooting at a huge black and white target, was the 
kindergarten of marksmanship, yet we were awarded snazzy 
little medals for i: and called experts. The rookie should have 
to qualify on a tough field firing course with bobbing o.d. 


silhouette targets. Teach him to hit running, dodging figures 
at long ranges. Teach him to shoot in the dark. Teach him to 
kill close targets instinctively from the hip. Teach him to hit 
the head of an enemy mortar observer at medium ranges. 
leach him where to look for his targets. Above all, give him 
plenty of ammunition to practice with until he knows his 
weapon (and all other line weapons) like the palm of his hand. 
Put a premium on marksmanship by reviving the extra pay, and 
encourage men to shoot in their spare time by making range 


facilities available even if only a .22 indoor range. 

I believe that most riflemen would second a motion for a 
second BAR in the rifle squad. Theoretically the eleven M1s 
in the squad give the leader enough fire power; but after the 
first day of action the squad leader would be lucky to have the 
BAR and four or five riflemen. The second half of the fire and 
movement team always seemed to be MIA after the initial 
action. A second BAR would be that second half. 

Let's also have a vertical handgrip on the forearm group 
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of the BAR for hip firing. Many Gls in the Pacifi 
own or persuaded a Seabee to make them. It seemed 
accuracy from all positions and restrained the ou 
to climb. 

Let's not waste time teaching the old shotput-bas 
od of throwing grenades when a straight-arm ove: 
nique gives range and accuracy with less exposure 

The 60mm. flare is excellent, but surely Ordna: 
velop a flare without that fourteen-second trail of 
Jap who failed to take warning from that Fourt! 
display was a rookie barely worth the shooting. 

The Jap field uniform struck me as being almost 
color for a combat uniform. Some Jap snipers had j 
nets sewed down the back for holding camouflag 
made them even more invisible than usual. 

Finally, let’s retain the bayonet. That ought to | 
brass happy, and besides I once heard of a guy who h 
of a guy who stuck a Jap with a long thrust. The short | 
makes a passable stabbing knife, if nothing else. 

By the time the next brawl comes along, our wea; 
or may not be outmoded. Some are already. But for 
of the country let's hope that nobody in authority 
idea that the infantry is outmoded. That is what they 
time, remember? 


STAFF SERGEAN 
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“‘Here’s Looking At You”’ 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


| want to be the first to enter a demurrer to certain pe 
of “Here's Looking at You,” by Colonel Maverick, in the M 
Journac. And I'm no disgruntled enlisted man; counting t! 
free ride “they” gave me at terminal leave, I'm an ersatz 
stitute, make-believe, buzzard colonel. 

Maverick’s mathematics may be excellent, but an 
expert would say that his xs and ys were in the wrong 
Sure, there were 15,000 Regular officers out of 700,0 
sure, the average enlisted man never came in contact wit! 
of them. Damn few second lieutenants were Regu! ne 
not many captains. 

But the Regulars were in the key positions, decided the p 
cies that affected thousands of enlisted men. OCS and hi 
serve officers were not the ones who posted the “Off | 
signs, or who ordered theater-wide policies, or who app 
courts-martial. 

Yes, many emergency officers were stinkers. But they wer 
not in a position, of either rank or influence, to instit 
policies that caused whole areas of men to rise int 
open revolt. At most, they caused difficulties with reg 
and not so many emergency officers ever commanded reg! 
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mens and you 


the Regulars wore the brass and had the 


he enlisted concrete gripes, 
{ were in a position to correct the conditions, 
serves merely follow ed the Regular leaders. 
Colonel Maverick, however, is the crack that 
1 and other allied nations take the best bars for 
leave the dives for the enlisted men, that that 
are won. If this is Regular reasoning, maybe 
re right—but | doubt both Maverick and the 
pretty good Army in spite of Maverick and his 
‘eserves will continue to do our limited best to 
lars learn how to handle citizen soldiers. 


CoLonet LeGRE! 
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“from the Halls of Montezuma To... 
rs of The INFANTRY JouRNaI 


il issue Lieutenant John Blair Beach wrote that 
need for a Marine Corps, and that the Marines 
erged with the Army.” [he main reason for the 
success of the U. S. Marine Corps from its first 
New Providence in 1776 up to its most recent 
perations is its independence and consequent high 
rps. This pride in being a member of a small, 
ghly maneuverable, hard-hitting amphibious force 
\rmy 
\larine Corps. If it were a part of the Army, I think 
tinctive pride might vanish. If Lieutenant Beach has 

\larines in combat, he would know 


ist analysis, the big difference between the 


what | mean 
efer to esprit de corps. It is no idle phrase. It is what 
for! Indeed, an intellectual conviction, whether based 
group lovalty platoon, company, etc. ), political prin 
moral ideals, is a far weightier factor in dec iding 
kes a good infantryman than is the best ordnance o1 
efhcient enemy-hating indoctrination. The average 


is thoroughly convinced that he is the best fighting 


the world because he is a Marine, and then proceeds 
tity his own belief 


in combat. 

ndly, Lieutenant Beach asks if it would not be better 
the Marines to be part of the “service that specialized in 
varfare?” What does he think the Marine Corps 
es in—USO shows? It was also the Marine Corps 
neered in amphibious warfare and developed am 
tractors. | don’t think that any honest military man 
pute the fact that the Marine Corps was the “special 
Pacific and not the Army. Without any bitterness, 
isk Lieutenant Beach to consider the one Pacific 
in which large groups of both Army and Marine 
re engaged. Was the “specialization” of the Army ot 
rines more prominent and efficient? I believe the Sixth 
Division was responsible for the capture of one-third 
tire island (this is significant when we realize that 
1 whole army on Okinawa). No, I can’t see why the 
Corps has to refer to Army methods and techniques 

| combat. 
Lieutenant Beach says that “Marines. have done 
their casualties are terrific,” and implies that Ma 
s are deficient in the tactics of ground combat. It 
t graduates of Annapolis may become Marine in 
cers, but they receive infantry training the same as 
‘© or OCS graduate does in the Army. The average 
niantry ofhcer was a college graduate or V-12 gradu- 
ttended infantry officer school at Quantico, Virginia, 
took command of a platoon in one of the six Marine 
The fact that Marine casualties have been high is 
e some of its officers are Annapolis graduates, but 
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Tarawa and Iwo Jima that have been 
Pacit 1 he 
highest Marine casualties were on islands on which there wer 


because of islands like 


, 
assigned as targets to Marine divisions in the 


restricted landing beaches and almost no room to maneuve! 
inland, where the defending forces knew that any landing 
attempt must take place in a limited area and thus were abl 
to concentrate their weapons and troop dispositions to meet 
such an attempt. The question in the minds of the Japs on Iwo 
when.” Even during the hghting 


inland on Iwo, which was only five by two and one-half milk 


was not so much “where” as 
and had about twenty thousand Japs, the enemy seemed t 


have every spot “zeroed” in because of the large number of 
weapons and the small area of the island. So the explan ition 
would seem to be that the Joint Chiets of Staff seemed to b 


lieve in the Marine doctrine of invincibility and, guided by 


the small size of the Marine Corps 
toughest little islands in the Pacifx 


have assigned it thy 


First LieuTeENANT Cuarces | 


Hill, New York, N. ¥ 
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Intelligence Teams 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 


In the section of “Look At G-2 
\pril issue, entitled 


by Major Oak Leaf in you 


Free-Lance Intelligence leams the 


author writes: “Sometimes the 


intelligence teams were useful 
to the G-2, but more often not.” He then proceeds to a serie 
r¢ mark 
about both the conduct and the value of intelligence team 
In his paragraph entitled “G-2 Must Know” the author refutes 


his own statement belittling the teams’ usefulness. He relate 


of utterly erroneous generalizations and derogatory 


how long-range enemy artillery which was subjecting his unit 


, 
to intense hire was silenced within twenty a resuit 


minutes as 
of the interrogation of a prisoner. Here the author should hav 
given the intelligence team credit for its work. | can give 
hundreds of instances in which these teams proved invaluabk 

The author further states that the G-2 did not control the 
teams, referring to them as “free-lance.” It then 


(-2 of his division did not know how to control men who wer 


this was so 


distinctly under his command as far as their duties 
MIS teams were directly attached to the unit 


which they served, most of them remaining with the 


were con 
cerned. with 
Sali 
regiment or division for at least one year, and in many Cases 
longer. They received their orders directly from the S-2 or the 
G-2, and were administratively under the headquarters com 
pany. As to “ofhicers and men devoting hour upon hour inter 
rogating personnel who hailed from a hundred-mile radius of 
the ‘old home town’,” this, to my knowledge, is an exaggera 
tion. Many of the MIS men were American-born, while almost 
all of the others \merican in Not a 
single one of the German-born MIS men in the division with 
which | served even wanted to hear of 


were certainly spirit 
the old home 
again. They had left it for a very eood reason. |, therefore, r 
sent Major Oak Leaf’s generalization of 

The author also speaks ot intelligence pe rsonnel 
“disguised With very few exceptions 
underwent an extensive eight-weeks course at the Military 
Intelligence Training Center. In the case of OB (Order of 
Battle) personnel, the course was longer and far more con 


town 
an isolated instancé 
as being 


as experts.” they il] 


centrated. These men were experts 

I do not mean to say that these teams were faultless; far 
from it. And neither can I| claim to be able to furnish statistics 
on the accomplishments of MIS teams in the field. But I would 


heartily welcome a sound, unbiased article on the subject 


WituraM | 
Ave.., Boulder, Colo 
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Foreign Policy 
lo the Editors of The INranrry JourNaL: 


Perhaps this letter should be sent through channels. 

However, | wish to discuss your editorial in the March 
issue, 

Briefly, 1 think your editorial outlined very clearly the 
need for the machinery, or outward form, of an organization 
which will have the purpose of informing the men of the 
Army. 

There is only one little drawback. After you have very care- 
fully organized this machinery and completed this well knit 
organization, still you do not have anything to tell the men of 
the Army as far as foreign policy is concerned. 

I shall never forget the “orientation” we received while we 
were in an IARTC, “If you men want to know what you are 
fighting for,” the second lieutenant said, “I can’t tell you. You 
will have to figure that out for yourself.” 

The point of this letter is that “The U. S. does not have 
any foreign policy!” The eminent and widely read columnist, 
Walter Lippmann, whose words of praise for the Army have 
appeared in your magazine, has written an entire book on this 
subject, U. S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Republic. In the 
introduction to this book he says, “My main thesis is that the 
foreign policy which had served the U. S. on the whole so 
well during most of the nineteenth century, became danger- 
ously inadequate after 1900.” 

That the U. S. is woefully lacking in any foreign policy is 
a criticism which has become almost universally accepted. As 
a man who is looking forward to discharge, I am leaving the 
Army with this conviction. 

I believe a young man can do his country greater service by 
striving to prevent the next war than by preparing today to 
fight it. Or at least by securing allies for his country so that we 
can be sure that we will not have to fight alone. 

A man can be trained to fight as an infantryman in three 
short months, strenuous though they may be. The effort to 
prevent the next war could easily be an unending labor which 
will last years and even for a person’s individual lifetime. 

General MacArthur has said that the next war is a question 
of civilization. I consider that a very significant statement. 


SerceaANt Dennis E. O'CALLAGHAN. 
Hg Co Als Dep, APO 9A2 Seattle. 


> Foreign policy is of the highest importance in the present 
world but policy alone may indeed not be able to meet a 
possible future enemy. 

As for present foreign policy, it seems to The JournnaL 
that our present daily actions of trying to solve international 
problems are evidence of that policy, which might be 
stated as follows: “The U. S. will keep on doing its utmost 
to help maintain a world peace and to help achieve the 
world conditions in which a lasting peace may become pos- 
sible. But the U. S. cannot feel that it can help by becoming 
weak ¥ 
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Veterans of World Wars I and Il 
To the Editors of The Inranrry Journat: 


World War II being over, us World War I repeats are drift- 
ing back to civilian life—most of us mad as wet cats because 
after twenty-five years in the National Guard or Reserve the 
Army ruled we were too old for combat. 

As a decision the Army’s was perhaps correct, although many 
of us were disposed to argue after a look at the Nation’s young 
manhood in an IRTC. A few of us will admit that war is a 
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young man’s game, but even these few are stil] 


from 1919 to 1941 no one hinted, when selling th a 
respondence course in combat tactics, or a summ. i - 
they would spend the next war shuffling papers ins: les , 
ing troops. Little we did between wars to prepare mm bi 
in World Cataclysm Number Two! Also it did | if the 
age limit for general service field officers was set j) : Doin 
to exclude the 1918 boys. Many Regulars have thi ae 

All this is water over the dam and there is noth), 8 
be done about it now. Even if we had been told cts of 
life, most of us would have come along anyy We're 
naturally crazy or we wouldn't have stuck to the « n com 
ponents so long. 

However, that job in the service command, or on the Enolis) 
dock, would have been a little easier on our pride i! ca a 
who qualified in combat in World War I had been \lowed », 
wear the Combat Infantryman Badge. I admit the Argonne 
was a skirmish, and the Hindenburg Line was made of papie; 
maché. Still, considering all the decorations that have been 
given since 1941 for fearless conduct in London nigh; spots, j 
would not have cheapened the badge too much. The little bi: 
of colored ribbon that we wear with its tiny bronze stars looks 
pretty unimportant alongside of all that scenery our sons ¢o| 


lected! Some people think it’s for strike duty! 

Maybe it’s not entirely too late. Perhaps if those blue badge: 
were sent to our last known address so we could show them : 
our grandchildren, some of us would forget our grouch, and 
pitch in to help out in the next drive to get suckers into th 
National Guard or Reserves. 

LreuTENANT CoLonet KENNETH H. Know tron 


Hq, 3d Repl Regt, AGF Repl Dpt No 1, 
Camp Pickett, Va. 
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Nervous In the Service 
To the Editors of The INFantry JouRNAL: 


I have been reading your publication four years and must 
say it improves with every new copy. 

The articles on psychoneurosis by General Cooke, if offered 
as light humorous reading, are very good, but if offered as the 
gospel truth are not so good. It’s a typical Army investigation 
sending two high-ranking officers out to work on something 
about which they have less knowledge than the average 
enlisted medical technician. So far it’s been a nice social ad 
venture, deciding to dash over to this camp or that command 
and meeting old polo buddies every place, but so far they 
haven't discovered a thing that any technician fifth grade clerk 
couldn't have found out with less expense to the government 

I also would like to take exception to the article, “To the 
Everlasting Glory of the Infantry,” by Captain Rowe in the 
March 1946 issue. Being a former Infantry officer, I can 
admire Captain Rowe’s feeling for the doughs, but certainly 
his feelings have swept away his good judgment. Most of his 
suggestions would be more or less practical for a professional 
army, but when did professional armies ever win a wat: Ne 
one admires the doughboy any more than I, but it uldn't 
be fair to the rest of the Army to give him a special uniform 
Also decidedly unfair would be the suggestion that service 
troops not be referred to as soldiers. I always understo | that 3 
good soldier was a man who did his job well regardless 0 


whether that job was knocking out enemy emplacements ° 
checking dock cargo. Also, in a wartime army mos! 0! oe 
men are not in the service forces by choice but were «signed 


there, the same being true of the infantryman. How «+n you 
condemn a man because he was sent to Lee instead of !)cnning 
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¢ ted? 
rs seems 


His suggestion that his “Assault Corps” 
In wartime he is not 
fessional soldiers. Where would he ever get the 
illion volunteers that he would need for the 


young American is just a little too 


naive to me. 


av erage 


op trying to glamorize the infantry. It was a 

_ hard job that we wartime soldiers had to do. 
oyed infantry combat, and your suggested use of 
sles and bands would not make it a damn bit 
uniform which makes one more or less 

in most types of terrain is practical. As far 
ting between the arms and services, what would 


tne o.d. 


other situation like the Bulge when replacements 
were taken from the service forces? You would 

a job convincing a guy who isn’t even accorded 
; being called a soldier that he should go up with 
soldiers” and get shot at. 
practical, Captain. The infantry won the wat 
leserves a lot of credit—granted. But as I said be 
infantrymen have good memories 
and few infantry soldiers of this war would 
to serve as a footslogger again. It’s a dirty job that 
lone and we did our best. Let it go at that. 

Reserve INFANTRY OFFICER 


f us wartime 


ntry, 


Benefits For Veteran Infantrymen 
Editors of The INFANrrY JouRNAL: 


ur magazine during my three and a half years of service 
infantry became very familiar to me, and | always 
roughly enjoyed it even though | never regarded myself as 
fessional soldier. 
few months of observing things as a civilian, it 
me that the ex-combat infantryman is getting the 
rty end as far as the veterans’ benefits are concemed, just as he 
| in the service. As the combat infantryman had by far the 
ind most horrible job in the war, he ce rtainly should 
entitled to more than any other veteran in the wavy of 
nehts 
here 


veen veterans. 


should be a distinction 


and a great distinction—be 
All of them may be veterans of the services, 
the combat man is a veteran of the war in the literal 
nse of the word. 

Now | know that nearly 


ink the 


all veterans are deserving, but | 

combat man deserves and should have a better break 

in the rest. Those who come out of the service better off than 

hen they went into it and those who gained in experience 

d pay and suffered no particular hardships or sacrifices 
ould receive nothing. 

combat men should have an opportunity to get any of 

f jobs beginning at no less than $3,000.00 per annum 

combat men with several months at or very near the 

he government could reserve jobs of this nature 

ind furnish the training required on the job or allow 

hours per day or semester to acquire the training in 

ture progress could depend upon their own skill 

tive. Naturally any man could be removed after a 

ngth of time for just cause. All others should be 

ial—not theoretical— opportunities to start in a field 

wn choice at an equal salary. If the job they hold 

that much, let the government make up the differ 

it does. In the case of those mentally unfit to ever 

an amount, but who were able to serve honorably 

illy under arduous conditions, their earnings should 
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be lifted to that amount by subsidy which would require that 
they work at whatever they could. 
Veterans should be rewarded, but the combat veterans should 
have the super-priority. What do you think? 
Harry W 
Arlington, Va 


RANSDELI 
274 


\pt. 374, 2009 S. Fern St., 


> The Journat agrees that the man who went through much 
combat deserves special consideration—but we would in 
clude all such men, whatever their But 
then comes up the question of how to define “much combat 
An arbitrary time, as six months, 
simply because some men saw more 


branch of service 


could hardly do 
actual fighting in one 


Suc h 


or two months of combat service 
did in eight or ten. 
well for a while and then broke down. And you have some 
who broke down once and came back and fought well again. 
And there is the man who was OK in battle up to the point 
of the real tough going but then stuck where he was or “got 
lost” for a while, and then showed up again to do OK—up 
to the rough going Then, 
Some a day or a week, 


than other fighting men 
Then you have the man who fought 


again. how about the wounded? 
men got it in 
in that day or week. 


In view of 


and won just awards 


all these things, the Journat doesn’t see how 
it would be possible, now, to decide on which special fight 
ing men should get the special considerations that a great 
many that should have 
been thought of before the war started so that proper rec 
ords could have been kept. Or better yet—there should 
have been substantial combat pay during the war itself. But 
who thinks Congress or the country would have approved 
such a measure in 1941? At that time, almost every civilian 
was sure that the Air Forces would win the war and the In 
fantry would just move in and sit on the enemy, practically 
without fighting 


men do deserve. It is something 


Infantry Ribbon 
To the Editors of The 

In the April issue you stated that if enough doughboys were 
interested you would again make the 
bon-button available. 
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Infantry Association rib 
I respect other branches but I’m so damned proud to be 
infantryman that I want people to know it. All medals and dies 
rations, except the Combat Infantryman’s Badge, can be worn 
by anyone in any branch. How about the infantry getting 

something for once all by itself that no one else can wear? 
Surely if more publicity were given to this, every doughboy 
would agree. But let’s keep it strictly for infantry 


Hart 


Caprars Water EF 
2841 S. Superior St 
Milwaukee 7, Wis 
» So far, not many have seemed interested, and on further 
reflection we have about decided that nothing more is needed 
than the Combat Infantryman’s Badge, though it is true that 
a sizable number of infantrymen who didn’t get into combat 
through no fault of their own are also very proud of the in 
fantry. 
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lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNar 


The idea of an Infantry Association lapel button is a good one 
Why not give it more publicity? 
in the last war 
while 
button. 


| was a combat infantryman 
a State Guardsman. All erst 
distinctive lapel 


and in this one 


‘gravel crushers” would appreciate 


Mayor Cuarrtes W. E. Morris 


Springdale Ave., Dover, Mass. 








First Indorsement 


Ihe editorial in the January 1946 INFANTRY JouR 
JAI led “Lite Expectancy, questions the “Statistics re 
ently read to the Senate on comparisons of life expectancy 
between flying and non-flying ofhcers, ‘made from a study 


t the Office of the Air Surgeon as part of a justification of 


not reducing the tiving pay ot gene rals and field ofhcers to 
per month” and further states: “But we'd like to sec 
me real comparative life expectancy figures for ground 
mmbat officers and enlisted men 
| agree with the editorial that there is absolutely no reason 
have a dog-in-the-manger attitude about flying pay, and 
ha ubbing it in quite a bit by implying that the aver 
t n-flying officer (this includes Infantrymen ) is bound 
live twelve ve longer, war or no war, than an ofhecer 
pilot. | believe that it would be improper to take flying pay 
trom fi personnel for the risk they take. The 
roper act uuld be to VIVE combat pay to the ground 
ml clic Their risk is far greater and that is what I 
end pl \ 
Basically we are dealing with persons killed. For this 
ison | don't believe statistics on casualties should be 


ul ed hecause th 
lab led 


ume back trom prisoner of war camps in better sh pe than 


it ime luce s pe rsons who vot a slight scratch 


. , 
na are wounded In action, and prisoners who 


{ they had tought throughout the entire wat 


\t the pe riod of the Army's yreatest strength, there were 

3 Air Corps officers as compared with 103,755 In 
tantry officers, or 3.1 times as many Air Corps ofhcers as In 
fantry officers. In battle deaths (killed in action, died of 





younds declared de id trom December 194] to September 
145). there were 17,39 \ir Corps officers killed and 8,109 
Infantry ofheers killed. This means that fifty-five pel thou 


sand Air Corps officers were killed while seventy-eight per 
thousand Infantry officers were killed, and thus in propor 
tion to strength the Infantry had more officers killed 
Possibly the subject of the hazards of flying might be in 
roduced. During the wat 


1945) 10,490 ofhcers of 


; 


December 1941 to September 
all branches were killed in flying 
act idents | was unable to determine how many ol these 


were Ait Corps officers and how many were Artillery ob 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


servers or airborne Infantrymen or wounded 
he ing evacuated to the States o1 just plain pas 
\ir Transport Command. To give the Air C: 
fit of the doubt, let us assume that these 10,49 
all branches killed in aircraft accidents wer \ir ( 
ofheers. Those killed in these accidents added 
deaths of the Air Corps brings the total killed 
Or eighty eight per thousand Air ¢ Orps othcers | \\ 
this liberal credit given the Air Corps for air 
deaths, there isa diffe rence between this rate al 
ty-eight per thousand Infantry officers killed, | 
this difference would shrink considerably it 
tistics on aircraft accidents were available 
Note that all of the foregoing discussion cone } 
only. The differences are tar greater when the 
cerning enlisted men are included. The reason 
basic: The vast bulk of the fighting men in the bh 
are enlisted, while in the Air Corps they are cot 
Che leader of twelve men and the man responsib! 
lives is a se rgeant or staft sergeant 1n the Infantr 
the Air Corps he is a first lieutenant or captain 
\t peak strength, the total pe rsonnel in the Air ¢ 
1,904,947 and in the Infantry 1,628,398. The In! 
134,966 combat deaths, the Air ¢ orps 39,646 [| 
the Infantry had eighty-three deaths per thousand 
to the Air Corps’ twenty-one deaths per thousa | 
believe, is quite a difference. 
Assaulting a heavily mined and fortified beac! 
nor is strafing a train well protected by ack-acl 
Infantryman who had a bayonet rammed throug 
is just as dead as the flier who had a flak she! 
his cockpit or the tank driver who ran over a 
artillery cannoneer who caught some counte! 
On its merits alone, I believe the flyer deserves h 
but I don’t believe it fair for him to justify this 
representing his casualties and playing down t! 
man’s. The Infantry has a far higher rate ot « ( 
peacetime give the Infantryman his regular pa’ 
he’s fighting, give him the equivalent of fig 


combat pay he so justly deserves. tf 
Mayor Davin E. \ 
INFANTRY 
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J the Halt 

ke’s articles in recent INFANTRY JouRNALs, 
several members of local draft boards, have 
ith our critical manpower shortage during 

i believe that the situation could have been 

ewhat more careful analysis ot the 
rs and a revaluation of military occupational 


by a 
hat some jobs, even in ground combat units, 
en filled by men with physical disabilities. In 
rover battalion in which I served we had an 
seant with a trick shoulder. After serving with 
two years, and through numerous maneuvers, 
nly decided that this soldier was not physically 
verseas service, and he was palmed off on some 
Actu 
wanted another man for the job, and the ser 
sical condition was merely a cover-up for the 


Service Forces unit, but before we sailed. 


| fre apie ot an Operations sergeant ina tank de 
yn could very well hi ive Noam performed by 
tl a slight physic: iI disability. 


had a man in my company who was a hoodoo, 
se intelligent morons with an AGCT of 100, but 
ough common sense to come in out of the rain. 
ur operations sergeant was transferred, my first 
mentioned the it our hoodoo h: id two trick shoul le rs. 
iwh and, although he had never had any trouble 
Ne lers in the year that I had commanded the 


we sent him on his way to the Air Forces in less 


two wee ks. 


nder, “Jimmy the Hard.” 


n the same position as General Cooke's division 
| eliminated the man be 
stuff oO 
nd the battalion surgeon played ball with me. 


hadn't the which winning outfits are 


uitht can furnish numerous similar ex: imples. 


her 
CTs \hen 
A ps eant 
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ere 
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Off he went to the 


were also physic: illy limite d men whom you Wi inted 
but who had to be culled out in training lest they 


ted at the POE and the unit left high and dry with 


[ once had an intelligent young 
ey was understudying my company clesk. After a 
KS the medics discovered ‘th it he he id a he irt con 


ey jobs unfilled. 


aking him limited service as far as we were con 
Air Forces or the Service Forces, 
is duties probably were as hex Vy O r heavier than 


which we had assigned him. We bad have used 


ian in any of several jobs that would never, barring 


netrations as at Kasserine or in The Bulge, have 
inv violent physical effort. 
ier lad who came to us from the TDRTC was as 


my pioneer platoon. He was an experienced jack 
perator, a sharpshooter with the rifle, a good truck 
| in all other ways as fine a young soldier as I had. 
nd alack, he became limited service, because he 
in only one eye. He could perform all of his 
|; he was in a unit that did not normally expect 

grips with the enemy; but because of that physi 
on off he went to the Air Forces. 


physical defects might disqualify a man for ser 


ombat echelons of units, but in many cases he 
done useful work farther to the rear in the same 


thout aggravating his condition. 


6 


Certain jobs, 
ok, clerk, headquarters radio operator, were 


suitable for such men and commanding ofhcers should 


have had more leeway in the utilization of these cripples It 
this had been done vast numbers of men would have been 


The 


cracked down on the commander who cleaned out his own 


saved to the Ground Forces. Army could then have 
unit at the expense of the bigger picture and forced him 
to prove that a physical castoft was unsuited for any of the 
limited MOS positions in his unit 
War Department policies were not being ignored the IGD 


lo make certain that 


could have inspected any unit that showed a disproportion 
ately high physical castoft rate. In one organization fifteen or 
twenty men lost under such conditions seemed negligible, 
but for the Army as a whole it was a serious problem, 


CapTain SetTu Briccs 
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Where's That Interpreter? 


The French ofhficer waited betore the colonel’s desk 
standing stiflly at attention. The colonel’s clerk was 
bringing the interpreter trom G-2 [he interpreter was a 


member of an intelligence team, a lad who at the moment 
was up to his neck in work, gathering extremely valuable in 
formation about Germans in the Maquis held country south 
of the 


essential to the plan that (,-2 would coordinate with (,-3, 


Loire, down around Poitiers. [he information was 


who would then present the plan to the Cx neral, who would 
then present a plan to the Corps ¢ ommander, who would 
then 


needed the this inte! 


Ele 


The colonel absolutely sergeant, 


preter. And no tunny busine SS wanted him and he 


wanted him now. 


\nother 
glomeration ot Stripes and bars on his sleeves no one could 
sat in G-4's ofhicc 


consisted of eleven words 


French ofhcer (because of an appalling con 


guess his rank His English vocabulary 
no, oh, ah, well 
G4 pulled at what little hair he had left and 
stumbled through what little French he had picked up 


Now. (; 4 


linguist. 


including ves, 
and hmmm 


but he 


asked ( ’ 2 


do a little interpreting, you'd think he'd asked for the moon 


was an excell nt executive, was no 


And every damn time he tor someone to 


Get 
e has them sitting around a dime a 
Have him at the 
| want the best he 


The general turned abruptly to his aide, saying, 
Call G-2. H 


Don't waste a 


an 
interpreter! 
dozen. minute! 


bridge in 


in twenty minutes. Hurry up! s got! 


Only the best! Get a move on! 


-2 lifted his telephone, again listened to the call for help 
His 
He told the gen 
The se rgeant would 
No, 


wouldn't spare the horses. Yes, a jeep was waiting for him 


He was a sensible, obedient gentleman, so he said yes. 


was not to reason why, his was but. . . 


eral’s aide ves, ves of course, ves ves. 


be at the bridge in—in seventeen minutes exactly he 
no, of course not, 

Staff would have 
And as far as finishing that 


conference with the line crossers on the size 


Yes, the regular G-2 jeep. Yes, yes, ves, 


ves, yes. He hung up. The Chief to 
wait. G-4 would have to wait. 
and strength 
the re was only one 


of the enemy forces in Poitiers answe! 
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there. That would have to wait until (1 


the sergeant re 
turned from the General's conference at the bridge, (2) the 
sergeant finished with the Chief of Staff's conference with 
the m: jor, and (3) the sergeant had helped G-4. Or, maybe 

and G-2 prayed hard ), or just maybe the captain who spoke 
French would be heck from his mission in Tours, or the 
lieutenant who spoke French would be back from his mis 
sion in St. Nazaire, or maybe. Should he try that 
kitchen helper again? Should he try, just once more and 
hope to God the kitchen helper could understand French 
as well as he said he could when there weren't any French 
men around? 


Che 


land, 


No, it was no use. 
could shift to 
(Germany, 


scene | uxembourg, 


(Czec hoslovakia, 


Belgium, Hol 
anywhere. in. this 
tight little world of ours. It wouldn’t change one ic 

Except as time went on, nerves would be less « 

would be grayer, eyes would be baggier. 


Russia 


Immense stacks of money were spent in this we 
ing Gls 


gunnery, 


meaning both ofhcers and men) in es: 


tactics, intelligence, personal sanitatioy 


and so on. And then the country was scoured fori 
blessed with polyglot tongues. Che proportion of t 
these linguistic phenomena, was absurdly small. 
if they had been at all smitten by conscie 
ambition frequently resemb led athletic 
Chey roared up that road, down this lane, along 
way all over the lot trying like the vel 
comple te at the assigy 
Through absolutely no fault of their own they 
misunderstood the tactical situation, for they 
pulled from civilian life so fast (they were need 
badly) that little time was spent in teaching th 
which the ordinary GI knew like the back of his 
Che war is over and it is easy to sit back and 
with a laugh the sometimes agonizing situations 
nothing more complex than an inability of two n 
form to understand what they were telling each: 
The worl 
you choose to sit forever on @ 
that we can never again pro 
there is no use in knowing anything but good old 
It is one thing to be proud of our national tongue. It is 
quite another to be bigoted about it. 


tivities 


otsm, 


at once, 


least a few of missions 


war 1s over and the world is smalle 7. 
unle SS, ol course, 


idiotic isolation 


A member of the legis- 
lative assembly of my state recently proposed a bill which 
would abolish all modern languages from the required list 
of high school studies. I forget the gentleman’s name. I am 
only certain that he does not understand the disservice he is 
doing his own town, his state, his country, by displaying 
such narrow-minded ignorance. 

There has been talk in the UN about an international 
The improving com 
munication among the delegates is evident to most of them. 
How simple for the British Commonwealth delegates to 
speak to the Americans. But there the simplicity ends. How 
can we communicate with the Russians, the Czechs, the 
Brazilians, the Iranians? 

That is the language problem, on a world-wide scale. But 
what of the prob lem in our armed forces? Can anything be 
done about it? Must we again trust to luck and rush around 
at the last second for men who will be able to help only 
in a ridiculously small measure? 

If poor G-2 is called to duty again he wants the bulk of 
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language need for some means of 


the men who will work for and in front of an 
and G-4 and the chief and the general), i. 
combat and service units, to understand « 
other than American. Not every last man, of , ee 
far more than do today. —— 
The veteran Gls are, potentially, the leaders 
try. Now is the time for them to equip thems 
they can understand men of other countri 
veterans know, now, there are many). And wit! 
they could make quicker decisions, avoid mor 
exert greater control, and command more resp. 


It all sounds like wisidal thinking. This thi: s been 
troubling mankind since Babel. Yet here, waitil the op 
portunity! Here is the chance for millions.of men to onen 





\\ 


need I 
the wh« 


not los 





of the individual under the i impe ‘rsonal anonymity of identi- 
cal dre SS 1S looked upon with apprehension by those of us 
who recall with some pride and a good deal of pleasure the 
sartorial creative genius displayed by our soldiers — th 
late great conflict. Is this inventiveness to be relegated 
the limbo of nostalgic recollections, along ne the San 
Browne belt, the choke collar blouse and the cavalry charge: 
What of the fifty-mission crush, beloved of our com: rad $ of 
the wild blue yonder? Are we going to do away ‘with th 
great recruiting spur of our airborne fighters by forcing 
them to wear their pants outside their shoes, like rdinan 
earthbound mortals? Have we seen the last para: 
neckerchief? Or pink slacks with pleats (actually seen 
flight officer in Washington)? The new uniform regulations 
seem to be designed to crush the soldiery of the freest coun 
try on earth into the iron mold of totalitarian mi itarist 
discipline. 

Time was when you could spot at fifty paces 
length of service, his branch, grade and the post at 
received his basic training merely by the way he 
uniform. In the future, doubtless, such a wealth 01 infor 
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been 


ne op 


onen 


need | 
the Ww he 
not lose 


y be obtained by a close scrutiny of all in 
haps his AGO c: ard. As a security measure 
war this sort of thing might possibly have 
But now, with the piping days of peace 
pon us, it seems hardly propitious to indulge 
repressions of the inherent desire of each of us 
ttle different from his neighbor. 
ook to the future, 
ints out “modifications and improvement in 


yes. As ‘the circular ste rnly 
ns will be a continuing process and will be 
ver the research and dev elopment indicates the 
same.” Far be it from me to cast a spanner into 
f progress. But in building our new Army let's 


the careless abandon, the wild impetuousness, the 


. 1. i A . ] 


ITLY 
JND 


denti- 
of us 
the 


' 
re 





really cl 
ecent 


1 th 


portation Corps, and theotmmer services Camimer uv i 
A revolution is required, the kind 


revolution that 
1anges the minds of men. As has been pointed out in 


ssues of the INFANTRY JouRNAL, technical training 


irms has been fairly well proved to be overdone. Most 


ne officers had by no means a lifetime of training 


ere good enough to lick the tar out of two highly re 


JUNE 


nemies. Likewise some of our most successful com- 
of infantry divisions were cavalrymen and artillery 

e basic trouble with our C ommunication Zones was 
e 1d too many technicians and not enough soldiers. 
want a unified force we should eliminate branches. 
hould be commissioned in the United States Army, 
ould supply all officers for combat forces, for the 
Staff, and for all command assignments, except 

[hese officers would first learn the basic principles 
ry tactics and organization. T hey should know their 
t job but should never be given one assignment 
ugh to consider all other jobs as secondary or those 
| them as enemies. Uniforms would be identical, 
r regimental and similar insignia, which would be 
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worn only while actually serving with units 

There would also be a Technical Corps, made up ol 
specialists, and assigned permanently as such. It would in 
clude doctors, chaplains, ordnance experts, warehousing 
men, transportation men and a thousand or so other special 
ties and would stick to technical work, exercising no com 
mand except over hospitals and in very limited fields com 
posed entirely of their own speck alty. It is selc lom, in or out 
of the Army, that technical competence and executive abil 
ity are combined in one individual. If technicians are to be 
commissioned al all, 


and there seems no real reason why 


most of them could not be civilians, their insignia should 
differ from that of the soldiers, although their pay and al 


lowances must obv iously be the Same, Ol possibly In some 


—-ao 
.. 


Prob 


it isnt good enough 


be argued that this would be a corps d'élit 
ut if our 
; of the Regular 


army isn't “élite,” 
Army should be graduates of ap 
with selected enlisted men being 


| he Military 


pe storaduate school, taking 


vilian colleges, 
ch colleges at governme« nt expense. 
should be strictly 
have had their oC neral education, either academi 
the 
On graduation they 


zal, and teaching them in a two-year course 


of the art I 


and science OF War. 


‘ commissioned either as soldiers, branch imma 


Other 
as might be commissioned or ¢ mploye d as CIV ilians 


as technicians, according to their abilities. 
ivalent training in their rr 

perhaps the Army woul | be i a position to unite 
Navy. At that time the Militar and 
sademy would become United States Forces post 
College graduates entering 
re United States Forces. 
xoing too far, but if it is necessary to have separate 
ons in Ground, Sea or Air Forces, graduates of the 


hould be 


least they would have 


Academy 
schools would be 


\ common commission is 


assigned to these forces by the schools 
a common beginning, a 
basic education, and just pe ssibly a common out 
vhat our forces are for 

sa long-term program, but we hope that our coun 
and most of us 


So if we 


ye a going concern for a long time, 


peneve that armed force will be necessary. must 


have armed forces, let’s have good ones. 
CoLoneL BENNET BRONSON 
OMC Reserve 
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Combat Orders 


Over a period of years, the Army a rigid 
framework for the standard five paragr: iph field order and 
has garnished that framework with an accurate phraseology 
Now after more than three years of combat, 
want to know how the svstem worked out. 


has erected 


naturally 
\ Has this war 
demonstrated the complete suitability of the five paragraph 


we 


order or is some modification desirable? 

I have asked this question in many combat divisions, at 
all levels of command. Responses have varied but little. 
Some commanders have adhered strictly to school teachings. 
More have made shortcuts. the 
lishment of SOP’s and the mutual 


understanding that develops with lengthening acquaintance 


In each command, estab 


increased experience, 
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there. That would have to wait until (1) the sergeant re- 
turned from the General's conference at the bridge, (2) the 
sergeant finished with the Chief of Staff's conference with 
the major, and (3) the sergeant had helped G-4. Or, maybe 
Cand G-2 prayed hard ), or just maybe the captain who spoke 
French would be back from his mission in Tours, or the 
lieutenant who spoke French would be back from his mis- 
sion in St. Nazaire, or maybe. . . . Should he try that 
kitchen helper again? Should he try, just once more and 
hope to God the kitchen helper could understand French 
as well as he said he could when there weren't any French- 
men around? No, it was no use. : 

Ihe scene could shift to Luxembourg, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Russia—anywhere in this 
tight little world of ours. It wouldn’t change one iota, really. 
Except as time went on, nerves would be less even, hair 
would be grayer, eyes would be baggier. 

Immense stacks of money were spent in this war in train 
ing Gls Gmeaning both officers and men) in essentials of 
gunnery, tactics, intelligence, personal sanitation, supply, 
and so on. And then the country was scoured for individuals 
blessed with polyglot tongues. The proportion of these men, 
these linguistic phenomena, was absurdly small. Their ac 
tivities Cif they had been at all smitten by conscience, patri- 
otism, ambition) frequently resembled athletic contests. 
hey roared up that road, down this lane, along that high- 
way—all over the lot at once, trying like the very devil to 
complete at least a few of the missions assigned them. 
Through absolutely no fault of their own they frequently 
misunderstood the tactical situation, for they had been 
pulled from civilian life so fast (they were needed so very 
badly) that little time was spent in teaching them things 
which the ordinary GI knew like the back of his hand. 

The war is over and it is easy to sit back and remember 
with a laugh the sometimes agonizing situations created by 
nothing more complex than an inability of two men in uni- 
form to understand what they were telling each other. The 
war is over and the world is smaller. The world is so small 
(unless, of course, you choose to sit forever on an island of 
idiotic isolation), that we can never again proclaim that 
there is no use in knowing anything but good old American. 
It is one thing to be proud of our national tongue. It is 
quite another to be bigoted about it. A member of the legis- 
lative assembly of my state recently proposed a bill which 
would abolish all modern languages from the required list 
of high school studies. I forget the gentleman’s name. I am 
only certain that he does not understand the disservice he is 
doing his own town, his state, his country, by displaying 
such narrow-minded ignorance. 

There has been talk in the UN about an international 
language. The need for some means of improving com- 
munication among the delegates is evident to most of them. 
How simple for the British Commonwealth delegates to 
speak to the Americans. But there the simplicity ends. How 
can we communicate with the Russians, the Czechs, the 
Brazilians, the Iranians? 

That is the language problem, on a world-wide scale. But 
what of the problem in our armed forces? Can anything be 
done about it? Must we again trust to luck and rush around 
at the last second for men who will be able to help only 
in a ridiculously small measure? 

If poor G-2 is called to duty again he wants the bulk of 
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the men who will work for and in front of and 


(and G-4 and the chief and the general), i.e. 7 ~ 
combat and service units, to understand so) nou "i 
other than American. Not every last man, of co, he ral 
far more than do today. — 

The veteran Gls are, potentially, the leaders coun 
try. Now is the time for them to equip thems $0 tha 
they can understand men of other countries which 
veterans know, now, there are many). And with |. abilin 
they could make quicker decisions, avoid mor fusi 7 
exert greater control, and command more respx , 

It all sounds like wishful thinking. This thine jras heey 
troubling mankind since Babel. Yet here, waitine. < the op 
portunity! Here is the chance for millions of men to open 
up new worlds for themselves, to make themselves under 
stood and listened to. 

Mayor Jonn C. Neg; 
hk ee 

Gone Are the Days 

The current campaign for more democracy In this Army 


of ours suffered a setback recently when regulations 
were promulgated which strike a telling blow agains 
the last vestige of rugged individualism and free « nterprise 
remaining to members of the service. I refer, of course, to the 
War Department's decision to prescribe identical uniforms 
for both officers and enlisted men, effective July 1, 1948. In 
the interim officers are to be allowed to wear out their pinks, 
greens, short coats, fur felt service caps, swagger sticks, rid 
ing boots and sundry clothing and accoutrements which 
hitherto have distinguished “gentlemen by Act of Congress 
from their less fortunate brethren. It may be assumed that 
this latitude will be extended also to enlisted men so that 
they might not be caught short with the assorted mixture ot 
PX paraphernalia which have made the American soldier on 
pass a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 

The circular makes it clear that not only will officers and 
enlisted men wear similar uniforms but that there will b 
no differences in clothing and accessories tolerated among 
individuals, regardless of branch, rank or length of servic: 
excepting of course, necessary insignia. This submerging 
of the individual under the impersonal anonymity of ident: 
cal dress is looked upon with apprehension by those of us 
who recall with some pride and a good deal of pleasure the 
sartorial creative genius displayed by our soldiers during the 
late great conflict. Is this inventiveness to be relegated t: 
the limbo of nostalgic recollections, along with the Sam 
Browne belt, the choke collar blouse and the cavalry charge: 
What of the fifty-mission crush, beloved of our comrades 0! 
the wild blue yonder? Are we going to do away with the 
great recruiting spur of our airborne fighters by forcing 
them to wear their pants outside their shoes, !ike ordinary 
earthbound mortals? Have we seen the last parachute silk 
neckerchief? Or pink slacks with pleats (actually seen on « 
flight officer in Washington)? The new uniform regulation 


seem to be designed to crush the soldiery of the freest coun 
try on earth into the iron mold of totalitarian mi/itarist 
discipline. 

Time was when you could spot at fifty paces a soldier: 
length of service, his branch, grade and the post at which hi 
received his basic training merely by the way he wore his 
uniform. In the future, doubtless, such a wealth 0 infor 
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ly be obtained by a close scrutiny of all in- 
— his AGO card. As a security measure 
i war this sort of thing might sibly have 
. But now, with the piping i of peace 
pon us, it seems hardly propitious to indulge 
repressions of the inherent desire of each of us 
ittle different from his neighbor. 
look to the future, yes. As the circular sternly 
ints out “modifications and improvement in 
ms will be a continuing process and will be 
ver the research and development indicates the 
same.” Far be it from me to cast a spanner into 
f progress. But in building our new Army let's 
careless abandon, the wild impetuousness, the 
spontaneity which are peculiarly American and 
hich our most powerful weapons become lifeless 
ne tal. 
CAPTAIN SARTORIUS. 


A Plea for More Bls 


[he Army has argued against its sister service with con 

ble vehemence and more or less logic, for a Depart 
Common Defense, a unified command for ow 

med forces. If this is a sound program, why should not 

\rmy make a start by unifying itself? 

lhe fact is that our ofhice rs are not really commissioned in 
grey States Army (or the AUS or any other alias 

in the Infantry, Engineers, Ordnance and so on. They 
= insignia of theit arm or service, and in all too many 
ses their real loyalty seems to be to the arm or service, and 

t to the Army as a whole. This is no reflection on their 

egrity or their patriotism. It is a fault of the system. 

[he personal ambition which makes an individual want 
build up his own organization and incidentally Cor per 
haps primarily) himself, is understandable and politics 
cannot be eliminated completely from large organizations, 
military or civilian. But how in heaven's name can the 
\rmy and Navy and Air Forces be expected to work as a 
uly unified force if the Quartermaster Corps, the Trans 
portation Corps, and the other services cannot do it? 

\ revolution is required, the kind of revolution that 
ally changes the minds of men. As has been pointed out in 
recent issues of the INFANTRY JouRNAL, technical training 
in the arms has been fairly well proved to be overdone. Most 
unior line officers had by no means a lifetime of training 

nd were good enough to lick the tar out of two highly re- 
garded enemies. Likewise some of our most successful com- 
— rs of infantry divisions were cavalrymen and artillery- 
men. The basic trouble with our Communication Zones was 

7 hee too many technicians and not enough soldiers. 
want a unified force we should eliminate branches. 
hould be commissioned in the United States Army, 
ould supply all officers for combat forces, for the 
Staff, and for all command assignments, except 
lhese officers would first learn the basic principles 
ry tactics and organization. They should know their 
r job but should never be given one assignment 
u igh to consider all other jobs as secondary or those 
| them as enemies. Uniforms would be identical, 
t regimental and similar insignia, which would be 


worn only while actually serving with units. 

There would also be a Technical Corps, made up of 
specialists, and assigned permanently as such. It would in 
clude doctors, chaplains, ordnance experts, warehousing 
men, transportation men and a thousand or so other special 
ties and would stick to technical work, exercising no com 
mand except over hospitals and in very limited fielc ls com 
posed entirely of their own specialty. It is seldom, in or out 
of the Army, that technic: il competence and executive abil 
ity are combined in one individual. If technicians are to be 
commissioned at all, and there seems no real reason why 
most of them could not be civilians, their insignia should 
differ from that of the soldiers, although their pay and al 
lowances must obviously be the same, or possibly in some 
Cases more. 

It may be argued that this would be a corps d élite. Prob 
ab ly so. But if our army isn't “élite ™ it isn’t good enough 

Officers of the Regular Army should be graduates of ap 
proved civilian colleges, with selected enlisted men being 
sent to such colleges at government expense. The Military 
\cademy should be strictly a postgraduate school, taking 
men who have had their gener: il education, either academic 
or technical, and teaching them in a two-year course the 
elements of the art and science of war. On graduation they 
would be commissioned either as soldiers, branch imma 
terial, or as technicians, according to their abilities. Other 
technicians might be commissioned or employed as civilians 
after equivalent training in their specialty. 

Then perhaps the Army would be in a position to unite 
with the Navy. At that time the Military Academy and 
Naval Academy would become United States Forces post 
graduate schools. College graduates entering would b 
joining the United States Forces. A common commission is 
perhs aps g going too far, but if it is necessary to have se parate 
commissions in Ground, Sea or Air Forces, graduates of the 
schools should be assigned to these forces by the schools 
Then at least they would have a common beginning, a 
common basic education, and just possibly a common out 
look on what our forces are for. 


This is a long term program, but we hope that our coun 
try will be a going concern for a long time, and most of us 
believe that armed force will be necessary. So if we must 
have armed forces, let’s have good ones. 


CoLoneL BENNET BRONSON, 


OMC Reserve. 


Combat Orders 


Over a period of years, the Army has erected a rigid 
framework for the standard five paragraph field aie and 
has garnished that framework with an accurate phraseology 
Now after more than three years of combat, we naturally 
want to know how the system worked out. Has this war 
demonstrated the complete suitability of the five paragr iph 
order or is some modification desirable? 

I have asked this question in many combat divisions, at 
all levels of command. Responses have varied but little. 
Some commanders have adhered strictly to school teachings 
More have made shortcuts. In each command, the estab 
lishment of SOP’s, increased experience, and the mutual 
understanding that develops with lengthening acquaintance 
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have all encouraged shortcuts and decreased formality. As 
units matured in battle, the oral field order tended to depart 
trom its rigid Structure and become a briefing. Haste, fa 
tigue, and uncertain information had to be taken into con 
sideration. More and more attention was paid to the subordi 
nate commander's estimate of his unit's capabilities. Ex 
planation to insure clear understanding occasionally broke 
the sequence ol the order 

Sometimes a general plan was announced and the de 
tails were then worked out in conference with subordinate 
commanders. A final “OK. That's it,” would be the only 
recognizable order. Again, a general plan for a day's opera 
tion might be announced but only the initial phases covered 
by orders 

Once in a while, a new idea cropped up and was used 
successfully. In the 261st Infantry, a commander dispensed 
with the traditional, “Are there any questions?” after an 
oral order and instead would ask the executive to restate 
the unit mission Then each subordinate commander in 
turn was required to state his mission. This positive pro 
cedure aired lurking uncertainties in a way that the oldet 
mK thod neve accomplished . 

\lthough the above trends were recognized, | found no 
commander who would recommend any change in the 
system of instruction in combat orders at our service schools. 
Ihe test of years of combat has proved its suitability. The 
261st Infantry practice was the only modification in form 
that was recommended 
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Regimental Weapons Pool 


During the war many infantry units operated unofhcial 
regime ntal ol battalion weapons pools. Linits accumulated 
weapons over and above their normal T /E allowances and 
held them in reserve until they were needed. The extra 
weapons had to be obtained in devious ways—most of them 
illegal 

But no matter how, the weapons were acquired, they 
usually were put to good use. From this supply the company 
commanders could get additional light automatic weapons 
for village fighting; for night raiding and patrolling they 
could draw submachine guns; if more bazookas or flame 
throwers were needed, they could get them; for stalemated 
defensive situations, such as Anzio, they could draw addi 
tional and heavier support weapons. 

\ T/E is a necessity. There must be a balanced basic 
weapons Issue to meet the average over all needs of a 
combat force. Future T/E’s, however, should provide for 
regimental weapons pools, so that situations which require 
a different weapon balance may be met more adequately. 

Such a pool would do away with the reshuffling of weap 
ons between units, robbing one for the benefit of another. 
It eliminates the noncom slinking away to lay a grenade on 
a perfectly good Tommy gun, while the CO closes his eyes 
and covers his ears, so that the parts may be used for horse 
trading with ordnance. 

Weapons pools would help the unit carry out specialized 
missions. They would also speed up the replacement of 
weapons returned to ordnance for repair. 

Capratn Rosert M. Sruarr. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL ELLIOT D. COOKE ha 


articles for The INFantry Journat (pag 


Joun F. Loosprock, an Associate Editor of | 
Journat, served in North Africa and § 


l6th Infantry, Ist Division (page 14 
ie: 


CapTraIN EDMUND G. LOVE covered every can 
Central Pacific from Makin to Okinawa n A 
combat historian. He was attached at var 
the 7th, 27th, 77th and 96th Infantry Divisi the 
and 20th Armored Groups, XXIV Corps and 1 
Army. He now is a civilian employee of the War [) 
partment and is engaged in writing the official | 
of the Pacific war. Before the war he taught h 


Flint, Michigan (page 8). 
ie: 


JAMES P. O DONNELL, chief of Newsweek's Berlin bu 
returned to Europe in April aboard the transport G 
Harry Taylor, after a vacation in the United States 
a lieutenant Mr. O'Donnell participated in th 
paigns in Europe. As a correspondent he reported 
amazing change in the Army that came with peac: 
the transport he took a reading on the new Army 
40). 

ad 


HeRBERT ROSINSKI is a lecturer on naval affairs 
Army and Navy Staff College and the Army Indust 
College. Before coming to the United States, of w! 
he now is a citizen, he lectured at the German \ 
staff college. He is the author of The German An 


published by The Inranrry Journat (page 24 


CoLey TAyLor is editor for the Devin-Adair Comp 
book publishers. He has been a magazine and boo 
editor for the past twenty-two years and has contribute 
articles and reviews to a number of publicat He 
the author of three plays and one book, and co autho: 
another book. He was an Infantryman in \\ ld Wat 


(page 42). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Here’s That Man Again 


rHE CASE AGAINST THE ADMIRALS. By William Brad 
d Huie. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1946. 216 
Index; $2.50. 


few years back Mr. Huie favored us with a blast against 
War Department brasshats and bow-and-arrow generals, 
he alleged, had strangled the infant of air power in its 
[hat book, The Struggle for Air Power, was full of high 
| screams and exclamation point writing. Appearing at a 
vhen air power under the War Department was attaining 
ige, effectiveness and mass unequalled anywhere else 
the world, Mr. Huie’s book exploded like a wet fire seit 
\ tour of duty as a Public Relations Ofhcer in the Coast 
ird having equipped him to deal with problems of naval 
dministration, Mr. Huie now presents his The Case Against 
\dmirals. To those familiar with his first book there is little 
new in the first 133 pages, which have almost nothing to do 
h the admirals. He retells the tribulations of Colonel (now 
Lieutenant General) Hugh Knerr, who, it is insisted, was pre 
| from developing the B-17 by the late General Malin 
hie Chief of Staff of the United States Army. Reduced 
essentials the first 133 pages of Mr. Huie’s new book 
ve to his satisfaction : 
Chat Colonel Knerr was one of the greatest airmen in 
r history. 


hat the Navy did not want long-range land-based avia 


hat if General Craig or President Roosevelt had listened 
lonel Knerr, World War II might have been prevented 
eht under much better conditions. 
(hat Mr. Huie’s first book somehow forced Secretary of 
Stimson and General Marshall to reinstate Colonel Knerr 
by General Craig) who promptly brought our heavy 
attack against Germany to its final state of effectiveness. 
Chat the W ar Department tried to prevent his publisher 
printing The Struggle for Air Power and succeeded 
Colonel Knerr’s name deleted from it. 
hat Colonel Knerr was one of the greatest airmen in 
tory. 
remaining 77 pages of his text are devoted to the case 
t the admirals. Mr. Huie sees them as blocking the con 
on of the three services into a unified department of war. 
next war, which Mr. Huie foresees between Chindia 
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China, Russia, and India) and the United States, we must 
have a unified war department—or we are doomed. His major 
charge against the admirals is that they are blocking unification 
on account of prestige and rank. He claims that Admirals Halsey 
and Nimitz once saw the light but, having fallen under the in 
fluence of Navy “politicians,” have reversed their former stands. 
Che best chapter in Mr. Huie’s book is the shortest. It deals 
with the duplication of services between the Army, Air Forces, 
and the Navy. A little more research would have enabled him 
to have presented a really convincing case, but Mr. Huie is ap 
parently not the kind of young man to bother with adequate 
research. If earlier in his air power career he had consulted the 
exhaustive study which the War hr nt made in 1940 on 
the actions taken on ever) request made by the Air Corps from 
its beginning to thi it time, he might have found the truth about 
the struggle for air power. But documented studies giving the 
plain facts do not lend themselves to “best-seller” treatment 
lo my mind the Navy was ill-advised to warn reviewers and 
the public about taking Mr. Huie’s book with grain of salt 
Despite Mr. Huie’s ingenious “I didn’t want to write this book 
but you must read it” dodge, this book has a:l the earmarks of 
1 publicity stunt. Most readers will be keen enough to sense 
ai LieuTENANT Coronet H. A. DeWeEEeErD. 
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Melting Pot 


A NATION OF NATIONS. By Louis Adamic. New York & 
London: Harper & Brothers, 1945. 399 Pages; $3.50. 


There is no doubt that the voice of Louis Adamic invariably 
makes a contributory clamor in America’s scheme of thinking 
about itself, but the pity of it is that he is prone to waste so 
much magnificent energy in the laying of unimportant ghosts 
burying them so deeply ‘under the we ‘ight of contradictory evi 
dence as to indicate conclusively to his reader that they bother 
no one but the writer. 

In A Nation of Nations, Mr. Adamic is disturbed because 
there is a lingering tendency to look upon the United States as 
a nation of deep Anglo-Saxon traditions, by which he means 
white and Protestant, a nation which still, from the confused 
olla-podrida of the melting pot, strives to present itself to the 
world as mainly Anglo-Saxon. In his enthusiasm he almost 
breeds the Anglo-Saxon out completely, but in so doing he ar 
rives at component racial and national figures which should 
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be extremely interesting to all Americans. Out of 140,000,000 

5 . 
people in the United States as of the latest census—the national 
and racial stocks are approximated in the following table: 


Irish 15 to 20,000,000 
German 30,000,000 
Negre eS 13,000,000 


Italians 6,800,000 


Russians Cin the main, Jews 4.000.000 


Hispanic and Mexican 2,500,000 
French 1,800,000 
Netherlanders 372,384 
Swedes 2,000,000 


Norwegians 800,000 to 2,000,000 


Yugoslavs 600,000 
Greeks 300,000 to 800,000 
Poles Linestimated 


Vir. Adamic devotes an extensive and illuminating chapter to 
each nation and race group, tracing its first appearance in the 
\merican blood stream, presenting its contributions to the 
Havoring of the stew, listing its distinguished men and its ac- 
complished rats as well, with commendable impartiality—and 
in some inexplicable way managing to present certain facets of 
each group's own thinking and the challenge that thinking of 
fers, in some cases, to all other Americans. 

he last paragraph of his chapter on the Negro bears re 
reading often “. . . Freedom is doomed to short and bitter 
existence unless it is freedom for all mankind. A democracy in 
which a wronged individual is unable to secure justice because 
of his color cannot speak compellingly to the subject peoples 
of Europe and Asia, nor can it justify the death of thousands of 
its sons on the battlefield.” 

What Mr. Adamic is really deploring is the fact that the 
melting-pot theory has not quite worked out as some politicians 
insist that it has. He feels that a Negro is not quite an American 
yet, nor is an Italian in some stages of his transition, a Mexican 
in some localities, a Jew in a great many localities, the Irish in 
spite of Catholicism and their large percentage of nationals, 
and the Central and Eastern European peasant in general. 

He would like to be able to charge this situation directly to 
the account of the White-Protestant—Anglo-Saxon American, 
but it is not so chargeable—by his own research. Amazingly 
enough—amazingly because it is such a natural human tend- 
ency—almost every partially assimilated group in America, seems 
to turn against the next less assimilated group below it to sub- 
limate its own feelings of inferiority. 

Mr. Adamic is an empiric sociologist with a folksy approach 
in his thinking, and it should be evident to him by now that 
people emigrate to the United States to live like and be like 
\mericans. On arrival they begin to change, in dress, in speech, 
in thought, in manner—even in name. By changing, they admit 
a past condition of living that they are not too fond of or proud 
of, or sympathetic with, or at least not desirous of maintaining. 
heir act of emigration proves this. But the change is a change 
from what they were, into their concept of an American. 

Now an American, regardless of concept, is not an Anglo- 
Saxon. He is no more any one thing than a modern English- 
man is a Dane, a German or a Frenchman—or a modern Japa- 
nese, a Chinese. 

All countries are melting pots of races and other nations. 
There is no absolute purity in the world, of race or nation-stock 
in any given geographical area enjoying political entity. Ameri- 

ca is no different in this respect from any other country in the 
world—merely somewhat younger than some. 

And just as the new boy in the schoolyard is the butt of the 
older boys—particularly of that group most recently become old 
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boys—so also in the transitional period is the n 
immigrant. The worst race riot, for instance, of \\ \ 
occurred in Detroit—Poles and other new immigra: 
offering violence to Negroes, in conceptual Klan n 

The war has given America new knowledge 
stroyed old shibboleths. Those of us who served in 
resenting manpower from the entire country lea 
American youth as recruits were not too hardy. Th 
made so—especially in leg and wind. (Cheap ca 
smoking and general ease of living.) They were n 
in direct ratio to their obligation and opportunity + 
(see the Information and Education surveys). 

So will Mr. Adamic’s book give its readers new 
If you know your country, take the twenty-nine 
A Nation of Nations carries, mask the explanat 
below each and guess race, national tradition and « 
ground. 

You will be wrong—utterly. 

If it is pertinent to you that General Custer’s 
once have been Kuester and that General Pers! 
originally Pfoerschin—and that thirty per cent of 
physicians, surgeons and dentists are German of both Jewish 
and non-Jewish blood stock—read Mr. Adamic, for his book 
carries over twenty thousand such facts according to his own 
admission. But facts or not—it carries a terrific eneroy of pur 
pose the only fault of which lies in the fact that the | Urpose is 
slightly obscure.—CotoneL James Warner Betian 
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The Feelings of Fighting Men 
THE LONG AND THE SHORT AND THE TALL. 8 


a, 


Alvin M. Josephy, Jr. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, In 
1946. 221 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


Readers of The Inranrry Journat have already been intr 
duced to Alvin Josephy through his reports of Marine action in 
the Pacific which have appeared in these pages. They know him 
as one of the best of the Marine Corps combat correspondents 
And since the Marine correspondents can boast a record of ac 
curate and colorful war reporting not achieved by any other 
group—military or civilian—Mr. Josephy’s book should offer far 
more than the current crop of I’ve-had-it adventure tales. |i 
does. 

Mr. Josephy served with the Third Marine Division from 
February 1944 until March 1945. He fought through and co 
ered two bitter campaigns—Guam and Iwo Jima. In The Long 
and the Short and the Tall he tells the story of these battles as 
seen by the Marines who fought them. Vividly and accuratel) 
he presents a picture of island warfare that will seem terrifying!) 
familiar to the men who experienced it and will give the rest 
of us as good a conception of that type of fighting as can be ob 
tained this side of actual participation. For Mr. Josephy does 
not merely describe a battle. He makes you feel it so deeply that 
his report will both thrill and shock you. 

The Long and the Short and the Tall is unusual in another 
respect. The transcript of the eyewitness description of bis 
landing on Guam is presented here for the first time. To m 
knowledge this attempt to record on the spot the actions and 
the feelings of the fighting men hitting the beach on D-day 's 
unique. Reading it is a unique experience. 

Mr. Josephy completed his book while still serving in the 
Marine Corps, and it is evident that now and then he felt the 
hot breath of the censor on his neck. I feel sure that as a result 
many of his experiences and reactions have been omitted ot 
underplayed. But perhaps there is enough of that material for 
another book.—D. J. H. 
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Antitank Warfare 


UNDING The Tactics and Technique of 
Warfare with Observations on Its Past, Present 
e. By Lieutenant Colonel G.D.W. Court, MC, 
hington: The U. S. Field Artillery Association, 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


mparatively recently tanks developed faster than 

ypons. Not until about 1943, writes Colonel Court, 

e antitank guns equal to the task for which they 

med. The iShsstrated historical sketch of antitank 

Hard Pounding is ample evidence of this time lag. 

f tank destroyer units, and, in fact, designers and 

ntitank artillery of all types will find this a thought 

» study of the tactics, technique and weapons of anti- 

fare. It is not a long book but nothing yet published 

titank combat more comprehensively. The devices of a 

—<— defense and the infantry weapons to parry tank 

» briefly discussed. Colonel Court, however, is a 

held artillery man and heavy guns are his primary 

Because of his experience in North Africa with the 

Eighth Army, he was detailed to duty in the United 

ind in 1944 he became Inspector of Training at the 

fank Destroyer School at Camp Hood. He is, therefore, fa 

niliar with both British and American theory and practice in 

itank wartare. 

lonel Court’s purpose is to examine the past and present 

nd look into the future with its possible radar-directed anti 

t ank guns. His title comes from the Duke of Wellington’s re 

“Hard pounding, gentlemen; let us see who 

can po all the endinds ” How these words apply to antitank war 

fare is evident. Possibly the latest development in this field, the 

recoilless rifle, in the hands of the infantry soldier will drastically 

modify antitank warfare. It is so recent that only a paragraph 

and a few photographs show the first models of such infantry 
weapons. 

Colonel Court believes that self-propelled and towed antitank 

utillery are both required. The infantry needs the direct sup- 
port of towed heavy antitank guns, but this conclusion must be 
re-examined in the light of recoilless weapons. Tactically the 
tank destroyer must be located in a concealed and, if possible, a 
protected position. The essential element in their use is the sur- 
prise of ambush. 

\ccording to Colonel Court, tank destroyers should not be a 
service. But since the tactical uses of tanks and tank 
destroyers have nothing in common, in his opinion they should 

t 2 integrated into a single arm. Furthermore, gunnery is 

basis for effective use of the heavy tank destroyers. There 

the best results will be obtained if these weapons are part 

the Field Artillery. Direct fire would be their primary mis 

sion a indirect fire would become an essential secondary use 
a is latter mission requires sound artillery training. 

he ine of weapons requires foresight and their use 

necessitates coéperation. Colonel Court’s book should be help- 

ul in creating both these essentials, particularly in the design 

se of the artillery destined to counteract armor.—BriGapIER 

Donaip ARMSTRONG. 
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Germany Afterward 
LANY IN DEFEAT. By Percy Knauth. New York: Al 
\. Knopf, 1946. 233 Pages; $2.75. 
nany in defeat is not a pretty picture. It is a disturbing 
also, because the Germans refuse to react in the manner 
ie thinks they should. According to Mr. Knauth, who 
tudent in Germany before the war, worked there as a 
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APPLIED STRATEGY 


LANDING 
OPERATIONS 


85.00 
~eDe 

By Dr. Alfred Vagts 
The tactics and the strategy of the landing operation have always 
been of vital interest to the soldier—from Alexander to Eisenhower 
Here, in a work of tremendous scholarship and interest, is the defin 
itive history of the evolution of the amphibious operation, com 


plete trom the first recorded sea-to-land attack to the complex and 
lighly integrated landings in the Pacihe. 
high] tegrated landing the Pacif 


STRATEGY IN 
THE CIVIL WAR 


By Barron Deaderick 
STRATEGY IN THE CIVIL WAR is a study of the 


ciples of strategy as they apply to the major battles of our own 
Civil War. Manassas, Shiloh, Gettysburg, a scoré of the en 
gagements which have been studied by military men for years. 
Barron Deaderick, the author, has devoted years of research to ser 
Civil War, and his latest book is remarkable for its objectivity and 


precision of analysis. 2 st |) 
ar ot 


PATTON and his 
THIRD ARMY 


By Colonel Brenton G. Wallace 


basic pl in 


Based on the official notes of the stafl 
meetings of the Third Army, this 
book approaches Patton as a tactician 
and a strategist. It is in no sense a 
biography of Patton—rather it is a 
history of the operations of the Third 
Army under Patton’s leadership. 

Colonel Wallace was Chief of the 
Third Army Liaison Section, and 
was, of course, present at the staff 
meetings and fully conversant with 


all tactical decisions. 33 CO 
eve 


Order from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. ° Washington 6, D. C. 






































THE WAR’S BEST FICTION 
WARD 20 


By James Warner Bellah 
Best-selling novel of soldiers in the disabled ward of an 
Army hospital, their attitudes, their language and their 
women. In the sheer realism of this novel, Colonel Bellah 
has done equal service to all soldiers and to all civilians 
who would like to understand soldiers. $2.50. 


GLORY FOR ME 


By Mackinlay Kantor 
One of America’s ranking authors, wartime correspondent 
Kantor writes solidly and well of three servicemen, their 


battles, their return to the same town, their experiences 
after discharge. $2.50. 


BEACH RED 


By Peter Bowman 
A brilliant novel—Bowman takes one man through an 
hour of his life in a Pacific island invasion, writing with a 
line for each second, a technique that accentuates as 
nothing else has done the timeless quality of a soldier's 
decisions and reflections. $2.50. 


A WALK IN THE SUN 


By Harry Brown 
The story of an independent platoon action on the fringe 
of an Italian beachhead. Brown was a private when he 
wrote this novel, and he has captured the authentic spirit 
of the talk and the feelings of the infantryman. $1.00. 


BEACHHEAD ON THE WIND 


By Carl Jonas 
Seven men land on an Aleutian beach as a salvage detail. 
This book is the story of their relations with each other, 
and the slow working out of character and ability in the 


face of the unceasing wind and the gruelling work of their 
mission. $2.00. 


THE BRICK FOXHOLE 


By Richard Brooks 


The story of a three-day pass which began with too many 
drinks and ended with murder—and the story of the peo- 
ple involved—Jeff, the hero; Monty, an ex-policeman who 
hated Negroes and Jews; Mary, Jeff's wife; and a strange 
girl named Ginny. $2.50. 


Order from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 
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correspondent for American newspapers, and is n 
Life and Time, the people of the bombed-out 
dazed, hopeless, and purposeless. The rural Gern 
never suffered very badly, they are well fed, and 
feel no guilt or twinge of conscience for their sh 
war—what is worse, many of them give the enti 
thought in either direction. 

Mr. Knauth is of the school which believes that . 
who managed to stay out of a concentration cam) 
the charge of suffering the camps to exist, becaus: 
not have existed without the support of the mas 
man people. The famous Pastor Niemidller, too, 5 atedeas 
consideration. Niemdller, although he challenged | ithorit 
of the State over his church, could see nothing > in 
desire to re-enter the naval service and fight to pr Hit 
and his works. 

Much space is devoted to subjects that hav. 
with the title of the book but are no less interestin 
that. The detailed story of the 20th of July attempt on Hitle; 
life, the description of Berchtesgaden, and the litt! 
the last stages of the war and the surrender of the Germs 
armies present some sidelights that are informative, even thou 
late. His description of the DPs and the concentration cam 
repeats in general what we have been reading for almost 
past year, and differs only in details. 

Mr. Knauth comes to no conclusions, except that there 
many different types and kinds of Germans, and that the lengt! 
and type of our occupation will determine Germany's futur 
and that of the world. This is not a very profound observatio: 
except that it reminds us that the problem is not simple and 
has not been settled.—A. S. 


MAty 
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One Company of Marines 


CORAL COMES HIGH. By Captain George P. Hun 
USMCR. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. 147 Pag 
$2.00. 


This is not a great war book, nor does it pretend to be. Cor 
Comes High is a short, honest, unpretentious, factual accoun’ 
of how one company of Marines successfully carried out th 
D-day mission on the Peleliu beachhead, and it was written | 
a company commander who was awarded the Navy Cross 
his part in the action. 

It lacks the dramatic continuity of A Walk in the Sun, bu' 
it is also without the false heroics and pomposities of Beac 
Red; and it will probably be a more satisfying story to veteran: 
of amphibious campaigns than either. 

Among the men of the First Marine Division the rumor sti 
persists that Peleliu was hushed up. For it got little publicin 
yet the ratio of casualties was just about that of Iwo Jima, much 
higher than Tarawa, and several times that of Guadalean anal 

On this bitterly fought beachhead, Captain Hunt's comp 
was assigned a blast-blackened, jagged, coral bluff on he eX 
treme left flank. It stuck out slightly into the water, comma 
ing the landing beaches, and from it the Japanese delivered « 
devastating enfilade fire with 40mm. antiboat guns on Marin 
assault waves. 

“If this small unit, this association of fighting men, had no! 
done its job,” says General Vandegrift in his foreword, “ther 
is no knowing what the results might have been in terms © 
casualties along an entire beach sector.” 

Captain Hunt tells the story of how the objective ws taken 
of the men who took it, and the price they paid for t)eir pie“ 
of coral. 

In a quick and costly assault, they captured the posi 
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d at H-Hour. Then, unable to make contact with 
their right, surrounded by Japanese, they stood 
ks for forty-eight hours before they were relieved. 


mustered thirty-four men, the survivors of his | f HE NEW 
lemen. 


ill disappoint readers who expect a tactical nar 


Hunt wrote that for his fellow ofhcers some time INFAN : R DRILL 


rine Corps Gazette. [aking into account that the 


ten for a general audience, it still seems that there 
least one map. There are, however, excellent 


e author.—Grorce McMIi.tan. 














“> aa Here is the complete text of the new manual, FM 22-5, 
LEADERSHIP, COURTESY, AND DRILL, which replaces 


the old Infantry Drill Regulations—plus pertinent excerpts 
from— 


“Automatic Weapons’’—Revised and Enlarged 


LIT (1C WEAPONS OF THE WORLD. By M. M. 
lr. and Charles T. Haven. New York: William 


& Company, 1945. 630 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 


FM 26-5 INTERIOR GUARD DUTY 
nal edition of this work was titled Automatic Arms: FM 23-5 The M-1 
late in 1941. The present work is a complete re FM-23-7 The Carbine M-1 and M-1Al 


original book, with almost twice the text and FM 23-10 The M1903 
number of illustrations as appeared in the original. 
weapons, from the pistol to the 40mm. gun, are sae 
m the standpoint of design, history, and function This completely new book IS indispensable to the soldier 
iuthors, both associated with Johnson Automatics, —and to the man responsible for the training of soldiers. 
mpetent and qualified to write as experts. 
tic Weapons of the World is not a dry technical Cloth Paper 
tise. The weapons are not discussed merely as intricate $1.25 $1.00 
f cold machinery, but their functions and tactical uses 
examined in the light of employment in actual military 
lhe political, military, and economic bases of the 
f weapons by different nations, the effect or lack of , Y 
weapons had on the conduct of military operations, ROTC Manuals 
the influence of weapons upon tactics are all covered, : Ton } 
ind readably. The appendices are particularly valuable, THE ROTC MANUAL CS, 1945-46 


presenting in tabular and illustrated form much information (To be used by Basic Class, Class CS. In one volume) 
Lee $1.25 in cloth — $1.00 in reinforced paper 
types of weapons and ammunition. 


Gun bugs will find this volume necessary for their libraries THE ROTC MANUAL MS BASIC, 1945-46 


the military reader with special interest in automatic $1.50 MS ee Ae a _— 
vill be certain to find it worth his while.—A. S. 


THE ROTC MANUAL MS ADVANCED, 1945-46 
(To “a by Class MS) 
2.50 in cloth 
How Did We Get There? 


WESTERN WORLD. By Royce Brier. New York: Double 


day & Company, 1946. 272 Pages; $2.50. 


_ 
yce Brier has written a not-too-well-crystallized study Binders 


o use his own words, “sets out only to explore how 
, é “te 

children of the West, have reached our somewhat for Field Manuals 

tate, and what that state seems on the available 

to be.” 
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Tough — Strong — Durable 


Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Get 
extra binders for your outfit’s Field Manuals. 


Mr. Brier allows himself only 272 pages for this 
of the evolution and the conflicting tensi: us of West 
zation, further condensation of his ideas is difficult. 


isk is not notably simplified by his imprecise diction $1.50 each 
nition. ° 
, ; a il a Discount for 10 or more, 10 per cent. 
however, Brier conceived a civilization as an organic 
ibject to all the laws of growth—and death—which 
ried and peculiar characteristics not only from hered Order from 
t from the other contemporary civilizations with which 
in an intrinsic and necessary antagonism. These 


istics are expressed in the culture of the civilization— Infantry Journal Book Service 


n, art, philosophy, science, mathematics, and political —_ 4145 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 


ilization—which, as the book develops, begins more 
to resemble a small offspring of Hegel's World 
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New, Revised Edition 
Veteran’s Rights 
and Benefits 


By Mariano A. Erana and Arthur Symons 


This is an up-to-the-minute revision of the most popular 
handbook on Veteran's rights ever published. In clear, 
uncomplicated prose the authors explain in detail the pro- 
visions of all legislation affecting the veteran—they have 
written a comprehensive guide for the veteran who wants 
to ensure that he receives all the benefits that the govern- 
ment says he should have. 

Pay, pensions, medical care, civil service preference, 
vocational training, relation of military assignment to 
civilian job—all these subjects are covered fully and care- 
fully. Appendixes to the book contain, among other 
things, the full text of the GI Bill of Rights, information on 
the re-employment provisions of the Selective Service Act 
and on personal affairs and National Service Life Insur- 


ance. $1.00 





Winning the War in 
Europe and the Pacific 


Every soldier and citizen will remember the opening 
lines of General Marshall's famous report to the Secretary 
of War: ‘For the first time since assuming this office six 
years ago, it is possible for me to report that the security 
of the United States of America is entirely in our own 
hands... .” 

Now, available for the first time in the inexpensive and 
convenient Fighting Forces Series, you can have the whole 
text of report, complete with illustrative maps. General 
Marshall's Biennial Report, covering the period from July 1, 
1943 to June 30, 1945, is the complete and 
official history of the Army's share in the Dc 
war, and a source book for the period. 





Starting A Business? 
“at arning A Trade? 
Building A House? 


You can use one of our Technical Books for the pur- 
pose. More than fifty books cover the whole technical 
field, from business law to house-painting. The whole 
series is the best in its field. 

Look up the list of American Technical Society Books in 
the book list at the back of the magazine—page 78—and 
pick out the books you need. The fifteen per cent book 
dividend coupons are forwarded with every cash order. 











Order from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. +* Washington 6, D. C. 
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Spirit—is subjected to attack both from with) 
from within, by the forces of reaction which 
the civilization to express itself—forces part 
in the rise of the Western civilization, with 
the idea of progress—and from without by 1 
izations, which, prompted partly by the need { 
fertile land, oil, etc., and partly by inherent e: 
temporary and competing civilization, attemp! 

On this framework Mr. Brier builds a con hI 
ture of historical comment, factually sound, | 
liant, but considerably handicapped by the ; 
his basic hypothesis.—J. C. 

4 7 4 
Arctic Voyage 


PLOWING THE ARCTIC. By G. J. Tranter. New yo. 
Longmans, Green & Company, Inc., 1946. 31] Paves I 
lustrated; $3.50. ? 


As a welcome change to the long list of books on the Ar; 
written by scientists, professional explorers, sociologists, anj 
just plain romantics Plowing the Arctic presents no show of 
erudition and no attempt to tell how superior the author was: 
ordinary stay-at-homes—because the author did not even 
along on the trip. The Royal Canadian Mounted Police pa tro 
boat “St. Roch, skippered by Sergeant Henry Larsen and car 
ing a crew of seven, all Mounties, traversed the famed No wrth 
west Passage from West to East, the first time this feat has | 
performed in recorded history. This is the story of that tw: 
eight-month trip, with Larsen as the central character, 

The St. Roch left Vancouver with a crew of eight, 
Mounties, but only two or three of them with shipboard ex 
perience. One man ‘had to be exchanged at a Far North Mount 
post because he was seasick during the entire voyage that far 
and another died, not fighting ice or the weather, but of a hear 
attack during a singfest. The rest endured danger, boredom 
and Eskimo hospitality with steadfast courage, and carried on 
the duties of Mounties in the Far North during the periods 
the St. Roch was ice-locked. But when the vessel arrived in 
Halifax on October 11, 1942, there was little regret that th 
trip was over. 

Seemingly the worst peril of the voyage was not the danger 
of being crushed by the ice floes, or perishing on the trail a 
fifty below, but of accepting Eskimo hospitality. The book 
is almost Rabelaisian in its descriptions of Eskimo diet and living 
habits. More than once members of the crew went hungry rather 
than eat boiled unborn baby seals, entrails and all, 
than attempt to munch on a particularly ripe piece of decayed 
fish. The men preferred possible death from the cold to sharing 
snow huts with the unwashed Eskimo, and one of the mos 
amusing but pathetic passages concerns the problems of sharing 
a sleeping bag with one of the Mounties’ fur-clad charges 

This is good reading for those who are tiring of perfumed 
beauties and handsome lieutenants.—A. S. 


or rather 
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Complex But Clear 


TELEVISION: THE EYES OF TOMORROW. By Cap 
tain William C. Eddy USN, Retired. New York Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1946. 330 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $4 75 


Captain Eddy, whom a fair number of Journa readers wi! 


recognize as the author of A Wartime Refresher |n Funda 
mental Mathematics, is entitled to look on his latest book # 
something of an achievement. There can’t be any great num 
ber of men in or out of the television studio who could wrt 
with such competent clarity of a broad and hig! omplex 


subject. 
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the subject from transmission principles to the 
enue’s lipstick (a deep reddish brown—used be 
for the morale than the blue or black which 
camera would pick up best). 
|| give the interested layman a pretty thorough 
en arts and sciences which go into the making 
and the reader who is not inclined to attempt 
indled technical —— will find plenty of 
last chapter alone. Captain Eddy devoted the 
» account of the folklore of television—and the 
brance of some of his stories is enough to provoke 
into sudden and often inconvenient snorts of 


y i 


Leadership Troubles 


LABOR RELATIONS. By 
Harper & Brothers, 1946. 


y Paul Mooney. 
209 Pages; Index; 


ld at large—including the segment that makes up 

and labor of the Kroger Grocery and Baking 

for which Mr. Mooney once worked as Public Re. 

id Personnel Manager—still awaits a survey of labor 

ent relations which doesn’t load the dice in favor of 
management. 

Mr. Mooney tries nobly to approximate that ideal, how 
ever, even to the extent of pointing out that the positive pro 
ram which unions have offered recently must inevitably have 

re appeal for labor than the campaigns of negation (Mr. 
which management 
twelve or fifteen years past. 

One can discern in Mr. Mooney’s labor relations the shadow 
f the problem which plagued our high command in supply 
ng leaders for the AUS. Military men will hardly differ with 
his statement of supervisory difficulties: 

|. Effective supervision requires a collection of important 
skills and considerable capacity for leadership. 

2 Supe rvisors at present do not possess these requirements 

the degree necessary for effective performance.” 

Read “sergeants,” “platoon leaders,” “company commanders’ 
for “supervisors” and you have a statement of a difficulty 
which confronted a great number of commanders during the 

rand after it. 


\oonev'’s words has waged for some 


Mr. Mooney goes on to e? xplain his own step-by-step solution 
f labor difficulties in attitude and performance. Anyone who 
thinks Army procedures are the last word in red tape and 
pointless requirement might reasonably look into the problems 
which the Kroger Company got itself into. And the junior 
leader will profit from the book, not only in an increased ap 
preciation of the universality of the difficulties which beset 
him, but by attentive study of the really effective methods 
Mooney recommends for raising the morale, loyalty, 

ind efficiency of workers.—J. C. 


W hic h 
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Hard Going 


MINERVA’S PROGRESS. By Alfred E. Cohn. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1946. 101 Pages; $2.00. 


Cohn has laid out for himself as a field of investigation 
mment, “The origins of culture in the United States, its 
for education, the function of colleges and universi 
provisions for the advancement of learning, and 

for parallel developments elsewhere. . . .” 
es the field something less than justice. Not by any in- 
of his conclusions or failure of insight, but by unselec- 


JUNE, 1946 























The Infantry Journal 
Book Service 


The Infantry Journal runs a well stocked bookshop in its Wash 
ington he adquarters. The picture shows one corner of it. It's a 
fairly popul: ar place with our re aders. Browsing privileges are un- 
limited. We'd like to have you drop in and look it over next time 
you're in Washington, whether or not you intend to buy a book. 
But even better than that, the Journal has a direct-mail book serv 
ice which supplies soldiers and civilians all over the world with 
their favorite books. We sell any book in print, from Celestial 
Navigation to Ari h of Triumph, and we mail books out at the 
rate of thousands a week. 

People who buy from the Infantry Journal Book Service have 
found that it offers a lot of advantages. Some of the biggest are: 


® Books are delivered postpaid to your door. 

® You can order all your books from one place—in 
one letter. 

® You get only one bill—no matter how many pub- 
lishers are represented in your order—if you have 
an account with us. 

© YOU SAVE UP TO 15% 
ON CASH ORDERS 
DEND COUPONS 


OF YOUR BOOK BILLS 
BY USING BOOK DIVI- 


Every time you send cash with your book order, you get back 15% 
of the value of your order in these Dividend Coupons, which you 
can apply on future purchases of any book in print. 


BUY ALL YOUR BOOKS FROM 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D.C. 



































For the Soldier's Library 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychology For the Armed Services 
lf you want to know more about yourself, your abilities, 
your endurance, or about the military uses of psychol- 
ogy, this is your book. Psychology for the Armed Serv- 
ices covers everything from how to see at night to the 
uses of propaganda and psychological warfare. $3.00 


Psychology For the Returning Serviceman 
Here's an answer to' the thousand questions and prob- 
lems that face the returned soldier—clear, simple, ex- 
planations of combat reactions, civilian behavior—all 
the friction-breeding situations that the soldier or the 


veteran may find himself up against. Fighting Forces 
Edition 25¢. 


HISTORY 


The War Of 1812. By Henry Adams 
Extracts from Adams’ classic history, dealing with the 
neglected military and naval phases of America's most 
tragic war. Invaluable background material. $3.00. 


Conflict: The Civil War. By George Fort Milton 


A definitive history of the Civil War—probably the best 
over-all one-volume history of the war ever published. 
Cloth, $3.50. Fighting Forces Edition, 25¢. 


A Short History of the Army and Navy. 
By Fletcher Pratt 
Fletcher Pratt, one of the best known writers on military 
affairs in the United States, wrote this book at the 
special request of the Infantry Journal. Fighting Forces 
series only 25¢. 


GENERAL 


Atomic Energy for Military Purposes 
By Henry D. Smyth. Full text of the official report on the 
development of the atom bomb. Cloth, $2.00; paper, 


$1.25. 

The Officer's Guide (Eleventh Edition) 
The Officer's Vade Mecum—everything the officer needs 
to know. $2.50. 


Remember— 
You can subscribe to any magazine now being pub- 
lished through the Infantry Journal Book Service— 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 
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tive and turgid prose which muddies to Opacity a 
his stream of thought. , 
Dr. Cohn must be a brilliant conversationalist. « 
erudition is tremendous and his mind flexible. 
remark rises strikingly above the general level . 
his comparison of the struggle between pure 
science for industrial support, for instance, “. . . | 
situation which is reminiscent, comparing unlike 
difficulty of trying to administer this nation half | 
slave.” Or, in one of his comments on teachers 
toughest fibered in mind and in body, go wher 
challenge. Quiet backwaters without danger, withou 


meet 


nt 
without reward, call only undesired weaklings . ‘Sip 
sition of teacher, no society can afford the second by 
There is no point in citing any of Dr. Cohn’s in! prose 
to offset the effect of his moments of reasoned and sy pathetic 
insight. Purchasers of the book will probably be dis:»pointed 
in the whole, even while they remember the od. rase or 
two which must impress them.—J. C. 
cae = 
THE BELEAGUERED CITY. By Alfred Hoyt Bill, Ney 


York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1945. 313 Pages; $3.04 


It is inescapable that this book should be compared with 
Margaret Leech’s superlative Reveille in Washington. One 
covers the life of the capital of the Union and the other that of 
the Confederate capital during the Civil War years. The be 
leaguered city is, of course, Richmond. It is disappointing to re 
cord that Mr. Bill wasn’t able to put together an account as 
thorough and as vivid as Miss Leech did. Where Miss Leech 
provided a wealth of detail about the city of Washington, Mr 
Bill has provided somewhat less information about Richmond 
Where saints and sinners march colorfully through Reveille in 
Washington, the same types are wooden and unreal in The Bh. 
leaguered City. High jinks and high idealism were very real 
commodities in both cities from first Bull Run to Appomattox 
Courthouse; but where the high jinks in Reveille had the touch 
of hot flesh and the high idealism had the spiritual powers of 
the Second Inaugural Address, neither the most sordid details 
nor the loftiest idealism in Richmond are described as trench 
antly by Mr. Bill. The sad truth is that Mr. Bill fails to measure 
up to Miss Leech as a writer. 

However, The Beleaguered City isn’t as bad as the foregoing 
paragraph might indicate. Within limits it is a competent 
work and sheds considerable light on the pressures and tensions 
that bedeviled the Confederate High Command throughout 
the war.—J. B. S. 
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DOCTORS, DRUGS AND STEEL. By Edward Podolsky, 
MD. New York: Bernard Ackerman, Inc., 1946. 354 Pages: 
Index; Illustrated; $3.75. 


Hypochondriacs can take heart from this book on two counts 
The new advances in medicine and surgery that Dr. Podolsky 
relates can bring new hope to many formerly incurable cases~ 
and for the particular type of hypochondriac who is more inter 
ested in the treatment than the disease, many new and wonder 
ful treatments have been devised. Penicillin, the sultfas, and 
hormones are only a small part of the story of the latest strides 
in medicine and surgery. Physics and chemistry, new surgics! 


techniques, and rediscovery of old techniques have been saving 
lives. Even the cyclotron of the atomic physicists has 1ided in 
research to conquer cancer of the thyroid. Heavy water 's — 
) ie. The 

Lire 


investigation as a possible agent to prolong human 
author emphasizes the correlation between medicine and ™ ern 
scientific discoveries to the point where we begin to wonder 
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ly doctor ever got by. A medical dictionary is 
vhen the average layman reads this book. Dr. 
have done well to let some intelligent layman 
re obscure passages, and have them put into 
ir in abridged dictionaries.—A. S. 
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Other New Books 


5 OF EUROPE. By Samuel Van Valkenburg. New 
) in & Pearce, 1946. 179 Pages; Index; $2.00. A 
itical boundary problems in Europe prepared for 
y Association. 
eyiANY TRIED DEMOCRACY. By S. William Halperin. 
9 “y , mas Y. Crowell Company, 1946. 567 Pages; Index; 
275 A tical history of the Reich from 1918 to 1933. 


© OXFORD WAR ATLAS—VOLUME IV—THE WAR IN 
5 | r H. Stembridge. New York: Oxford University 
Maps; $2.00. Forty eight maps showing the progress 
ft ig 1944. 
<TATES OF GRACE. By Francis Steegmuller. New York: Rey 
| & Hitchcock, 1946. 214 Pages; $2.50. 
TERNATIONAL INVESTMENT AND DOMESTIC WEI 
FARE. By Norman S. Buchanan. New York: Henry Holt & Com 
249 Pages; Index; $3.75. Aspects of international 
L.-owine and lending in the postwar era. 
reOM THE BANKS OF THE VOLGA. By A. Roskin. New 
Ph phical Library, 1946. 126 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 
M ixim Gorky. 
rAKERS OF THE CITY. By H. R. Hays. New York: 
| & Hitchcock, 1946. 376 Pages; $2.75. A novel of the 
nish regime and sixteenth century Mexico. 
RUMS UNDER THE WINDOWS. By Sean O'Casey. New 
lhe Macmillan Company, 1946. 431 Pages; $4.50. The 
1c of the great Irish dramatist’s autobiography. 
iE FROTH ESTATE. By Joseph Mackey. New York: Prentice 
1c., 1946. 236 Pages; $2.50. Another in the series of books 
celebrities I have seen and known. This one is by the “nut” 
r of the New York Sun. 
REED OF THE CHAPARRAL. By Drake C. Denver. New 
rk: Robert M. McBride & Company, 1946. 219 Pages; $2.00. 
\ novel of Arizona in the 1860's. 


VINGS OF DEATH. By Marjorie Boniface. New York: Robert 
|. McBride & Company, 1946. 208 Pages; $2.00. A mystery. 


lOW TO GROW OLD DISGRACEFULLY. By Norman An 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946. 247 Pages; Illus 

$2.75. The creator of Ballyhoo and former editor of Judge 
| Life writes what his publishers describe as a “hilarious autobiog 


CHOSE FREEDOM. By Victor Kravchenko. New York: Charles 
bribner's Sons, 1946. 496 Pages; Index; $3.50. The personal and 
tical life of an ex-Soviet ofhcial. 


IEDEA. By Robinson Jeffers. New York: Random House, 1946. 


Pages; $2.50. First-rate adaptation of the Greek original for 


i m 4 m Stage. 


HE COMPLEAT RANCHER. By Russell H. Bennett. New 
rk: Rinehart & Company, 1946. 246 Pages; $2.75. 


> Peel 


‘HAT WAY MY JOURNEY LIES. By Frank Fenton. New 
tk: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946. 243 Pages; $2.50. Another 
bove t the veterans’ readjustment to the civilian world. 


iE UNITED STATES MOVES ACROSS THE PACIFIC. 

¥ Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. 
Index; $2.00. Dr. Latourette says that our commitments 
are the logical and inevitable result of a historical 

nning with the American Revolution. 

LSTOY. By Janko Lavrin. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

ny 166 Pages; Index; $2.00. Not a biography, but an 

iterpret “the man, the artist and the thinker.” 

OMEN AS FORCE iN HISTORY. By Mary R. Beard. New 

*k: the Macmillan Company, 1946. 369 Pages; Index; $3.50. 


the traditions which have grown up concerning the 
between men and women. 
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"The battleground of these divisions encompassed the 
entire world, and the battles they fought were won the 
hard way, step by step, and yard by yard. Every step 
over every yard meant a risk for some unheralded foot 
soldier; and for every mile gained a heav y price was 
paid, not only in money and material, but in pain and 


fear and flowing blood.” 


From General Jacob L. Devers’ foreword 
to 


FIGHTING 
DIVISIONS 


By CHIEF WARRANT OFFICER E. J. KAHN, JR., 
and TECHNICAL SERGEANT HENRY McLEMORE 


Here are the stories of the outfits that 
fought on a front reaching from the 
doorstep of Japan to the country past 
the Rhine—Guadalcanal, North Africa, 
Anzio, the Ardennes—the stories of a 
thousand battlefields told in terms of 
what your outfit, and the next one, did. 


The maps in Fighting Divisions cover 
every combat area of the war. Every 
place mentioned in the text is included 
in the maps. You can locate the places 
you’ve been without the slightest diffi- 
culty—and you can find out what went 
on in the other theaters of war while you 
were fighting. 


Fighting Divisions offers a full-color re- 
production of every division shoulder 
patch in a special appendix — besides 
the black-and-white reproduction which 
heads every division’s history. Addi- 
tional appendices list the order of bat- 
tle for every theater, and charts showing 
the organization of the infantry divi- 
sion. 


“Kahn and McLemore have made a book that is so 
far the only one of its kind, a book that will in- 
terest thousands of surviving graduates of these 
divisions . . ."—New York Times. 


“Please extend my congratulations to Chief War- 
rant Officer Kahn and Sergeant McLemore for this 
fine job; one that will be a source of keen interest 
not only to the soldier, but to any American shar- 
ing pride in our accomplishment of victory.”- 
Army Commander, ETO. 


82.50 
Published by 
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BOOKS and MANUALS 


Section IV 


Technical Manuals 


manual is in the restricted classification 
has the same classification as a restricted officia) publication 


The Infantry Journal Book 
get you any book in print. 
of books stocked for promp 


Circular 215, WD, 16 September 1943, permits th service journals to sell restricted Field and 
When the title of a Field or Technical Manus!) appears in italics, it indicates that the 

When the title of a book appears in italic, it indicates that the book 

Restricted books and manuals can be sold only 





to officers and enlisted persons under the following minimum conditions: Purchases made in writing by an 

officer must be countersigned by the officer's commanding officer or by the adjutant. Purchases made in 

writing by enlisted persons must be countersigned by the enlisted person's immediate commanding officer 
Titles preceded by a star (%) are available for purchase by members of the Armed Services only. 
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Amphibious Warfare (Adm. Keyes) 


U. S. War Aims (Lippmann) ins 

We Cannot Escape History (Whitaker) 
Cloth edition 

*® Fighting Forces edition 


| The Time for Decision (Welles) 


One World (Wendell Willkie) 
Cloth edition 
Paper edition 
Doctors at War E , 
What You Should Know About Wartime 
Medicine (Darnall & Cooper) 
Nurses in Action (Col. Flikke) 
What You Should Know About Spies & 
Saboteurs & 


(Irwin Johnson) 
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First Eight Days (Marshall) 
Years with Eisenhower (Butcher) 
Patton and His Third Army (Wallace) 
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Invasion 
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Invasion Diary: Sicily and Italy (T 
The Six Weeks War, 1940 (Drape 
Combined Operations 
Dress Rehearsal: The Dieppe Raid 
Guerrilla Warfare (Yank Levy) 
New Ways of War (Wintringhar 
The Mightiest Army (Col. Detzer) 

| Knew Your Soldier (Martin & Ste 
Brave Men (Ernie Pyle) 

One Damn Thing After Another 
Engineers in Battle (Thompson) 
Modern Battle (Thompson) 
Tank-Fighter 1940 (Gerard 
War in the West (Battle of France 
Through Hell to Dunkirk (Falaise 


CBI Theater 


Solution in Asia (Lattimore) 


Command 


Team, 


Cloth edition 
* Fighting Forces edition 
Report on India (Raman) 
Cloth edition . 
* Fighting Forces edition 
The Making of Modern China (Lattimore 
Cloth edition 
* Fighting Forces edition . 
The Changing For East (Johnstone) 
Burma Surgeon (Col 
Cloth edition 
* Fighting Forces edition . 
China Handbook, 1937-1943 . ; 
Introduction to India (Moraes & Stimson) 
Retreat with Stilwell (Belden) 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo (Capt 
Fighting Forces edition 


Seagrave) 


Lawson) 


North Africa Theater 


Artist at War (Biddle) al 
One Damn Thing After Another (Trean 
We Jumped to Fight (Raff) 
Pipeline to Battle (Major Rainier) 
Cloth edition —— 
Fighting Forces edition 
Battle for Tunisia 


or) 


Assignment to Nowhere 
The Battle is the Pay-Off (Lt. Col 
Cloth edition 
Fighting Forces edition 
Conquest of North Africa, 1939-42 
The End in Africa (Moorehead) 
Here is Your War (Ernie Pyle) 
Tunis Expedition 
Don't Blame the Generals (Moorehe 
One Continent Redeemed (Ramsey) 


Ingerso 


Americans in Battle 


Pacific Theater 


Children of Yesterday: 24th Div. (Valt 
Japan's Islands of Mystery (Price) 
U. S. Marines on lwo Jima 
Fighting Forces edition . 
Betio Beachhead (U. S. Marines) 
Green Armor (White) ...... 
Bridge to Victory: Attu (Handleman) 
Capture of Attu: By Men Who Fought 
Cloth edition .. 
Fighting Forces edition 
Island Victory: Critique on Kwajalein 
Cloth edition 
Fighting Forces edition . 
Tarawa (Sherrod) 
c/o Postmaster (Cpl. St. George) 
*The Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark) 
Guadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis) 
Cloth edition .. 
Fighting Forces edition 
1 Saw the Fall of the Philippines (Rome 
Men on Bataan (Hersey) 
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